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only what we can carry. When we find something com- 
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RIGINAL SELECTED the world are the people who are pressing toward solu- 

0 Rake on : tion with mind and will rather than with mind alone. 
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Unitarian Christianity in Bulgaria; What a Billings ae pone notion that we are sent into existence,—that 
Lecturer found in Oh aneted, China, “ey J. Z. Sun- we did not happen, or merely occur, but that we were 
ie et a 1242 sent; and according as people try to do what, as best 
ee ae oP Shae 1243 they can find out, they were sent to do, and stop trying 
en Sorst of Boston; American Unitarian As- tO shoulder the whole job, will they keep a wholesome 
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Bree eTUBE. for improvement wefe seen;. and the need for improve- 
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: yt s+ + + 239° something to do about it. The alluring thing about 
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POETRY. ventions requires too much of human nature. A suf- 
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the contrary,” was the reply, “they get up a bull-fight 
TEBE AND THERE © ses e svi see ess 9247 to raise money to support the society.” So it goes else- 
PLEASANTRIES .............. . « 1248 where. People bent on one betterment are making some 
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other betterment necessary. In the mean time to win 
a place here and there is to get leverage for more. If all 
the reformers were given their way, we still should say 
with Herbert :— 


“Vet all these fences and their whole aray 
One cunning bosome-sinne blows quite away.”’ 


& 


Or few subjects is nonsense taken without question as 
indisputable wisdom by well-informed people so readily 
as of speculation in stocks. he greater part of its evil 
comes from the vast number of people who use such spec- 
ulation in a purely gambling spirit and become the victims 
of their own ignorance and cupidity.- Therefore in 
popular comment the real nature of speculation is un- 
appreciated, its benefits unknown. Its proper use de- 
pends on the most highly specialized knowledge, and 
should be conducted only by such experts. ‘The par- 
ticipation of the unskilled,’ says Mr. Harrison Brace in 
his book on the subject, “is no more desirable in spec- 
ulation than it is in any other form of human activity,” 
and his thorough analysis of the subject is of the greatest 
interest and value. Readers of such a study will realize 
more than ever the advisability of understanding the 
matter before they condemn on the one hand or court 
on the other. 
that in which speculation and gambling are defined and 
distinguished. re 


THE rapidity with which history forms and facts fade 
into remoteness is significant both for the present and the 
past. What the precise facts are in an event of which 
eye-witnesses testify, it is difficult to judge from their 
testimony. They will contradict each other in entire 
honesty about matters all alike observed. Among the 
statements the ones that are remembered will be the 
ones accepted as history afterward, though they may 
not be the most correct ones. There is some one in 
every community who records dates and events which 
most people do not think worth remembering, and, when 
they are wanted, or something makes their determina- 
tion important, this person’s record is authority. Others 
who think they remember, or who would be expected to 
know, are most unsafe guides. It has been said that, 
while the conclusions of criticism may be accepted as 
to the Old Testament, they cannot be applied to the 
New Testament because the events of the Old Testament 
took place in a dim past while those of the New Testa- 
ment transpired in the full blaze of history. The truth 
is that nothing takes place in the full blaze of history, 
for there is;none. ‘The mist of the past is but a day 
behind us, and only the most scrupulous care preserves 
reliable data of truth. 


THE gratuitous work, of which there are so many in- 
stances in every part of life, seems to each one in turn to be 
the peculiar burden of his particular calling. “Who has to 
waste so much time as we professors give to proof-read- 
ing for fellow-authors?”’ says the man who has finished 
the thankless task of revision and criticism. The physi- 
cian has abundant cause to count up impositions of which 
he is the victim, and the lawyer has his stories to tell 
of people’s ingenuity in getting information for nothing. 
It is fortunate that business is nowhere so purely business 
that some element of human service does not get into it, 
and the man who has succeeded in ridding his business 
of every trace of any other than business motives is 
much to be pitied. No one with half a heart for his work 
wants it to become a matter of give and take. If lifting 
the ministry out of its old station of dependence and 
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indigence were to mean that ministers would become 
mercenary, or veer the least in that direction, we should 
prefer the old ways and manners. Better the flavor of 
a fine disregard of money, though it make men pension- 
ers, than the canny watchfulness that prides itself on 
never being taken in and never imposed upon. But 
worse than either is the hypocrisy that pretends to be 
above motives with which conduct shows a remarkable 
parallelism, and the meanness which requires unworldli- 
ness that its own advantage may be the greater. Given 
the right kind of heart, there will .e little uncertainty 
as to when is the time to give and the time to take. 


& 


RETROGRADE movements in the progress of democracy 
would be expected by the very people who, when they 
come, point to them as evidence of the folly of democ- 
racy. ‘The bungling and breakage have to be counted 
in when a device is imperfectly understood and opera- 
tives have not got used to it. Leaving the flesh-pots of 
Egypt and the savory stew naturally struck in with the 
hunger to make the explorers in the wilderness lose 
heart. ‘Things that work smoothly under the hands of 
the few who have been well trained are not proved 
failures, though they fail in the hands of the multitude to 
whom they are new and unfamiliar. ‘Though once well 
done, things have to be learned over again as much as 
though they had never been done at all. He would be 
a foolish drill-master who, because every squad of re- 
cruits was awkward, counted his efforts wasted and 
mankind hopeless. ‘The more such clumsy material he 
could get hold of, the more would he prove what drill 
can do. It is probable that time and time again mankind 
will seem to be going backward in just the process which 
will push the largest number forward. The cheerful 
pessimists who are always saying, ‘Cheer up, the worst 
is yet to come,” and who exhort us not to despair in 
spite of things, at which it is plain that they are despair- 
ing, should be taught that things are moving on, not in 
spite of, but because of, the rawness they bemoan. 


The High Cost of Living. 


The phrase might be varied to read, the high cost of 
living, the cost of high living; or the cost of living high. 
They all come to the same thing and indicate the fact 
that it is to-day more difficult to make the ends meet 
than it was fifty years ago, or a little more than that, 
before war prices ruled; and the ends are farther apart 
than they were in the good old days when making a 
livelihood was not such a complicated affair as it is to-day. 
Even after the war when prices were higher the cost of 
living was not greater than it is to-day. 

The kind of living that our fathers were’ contented 
with we would not put up with. It would not be re- 
spectable for us to live as they lived. Food, clothing, 
rent, amusements, vacations, travel, and many other 
common things cost us sums that our grandfathers and 
grandmothers would have reckoned as sheer extrava- 
gances. Even when old ladies wore rich and costly gowns 
and shawls and leghorn hats they were so cherished and 
so well preserved that they cost in ten years no more 
than the cheap fripperies of a working girl. 

These are a few of the obvious causes of the high cost 
of living: to them may be added the notorious sources 
of expenditure and waste connected with the liquor 
trafic and the more insidious but more destructive 
effects of the rapidly increasing use of opium and other 
narcotics. Less harmful, but still expensive, are the 
compounds dispensed at the soda fountains, which in 
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the aggregate produce a vast income for the vendors 
and a great expenditure for the public. 

There are thousands of men and women of good char- 
acter and frugal habits who have dropped in their old 
age into abject poverty because they did not know how 
safely to invest what they had earned. Widows, teach- 
ers, ministers, physicians, and all salaried men and women 
are constantly importuned to invest their scanty savings 
in flamboyant enterprises advertised by men of good 
reputation. Some of these enterprises are honestly 
promoted and vary in character, some being hopeful 
experiments of the Col. Sellers type and some rank 
frauds. So far as the writer knows, schemes of the latter 
class have not been commended to their brethren by 
Unitarian ministers. The wage-earner, who is not a 
financier, is fortunate if his income has not been trimmed 
and the cost of living increased by his too trustful in- 
vestments. 

Every dead loss of capital and accumulated wealth is 
a loss to the whole community, and the waste of money 
since the Civil War amounts to an incredible number of 
millions. In any town or city may be found men shrewd 
enough to make money in the business with which they 
were acquainted, who, beguiled by vast enterprises in 
the West, by mining schemes, in which lead, iron, copper, 
gold, and silver were to reward the courageous investor, 
invested their money and never saw a cent in return for 
every dollar dropped into these investments or the pro- 
moter’s hand. Some of these men were presidents, di- 
rectors, and managers of these wasteful enterprises which 
all go into the general stream to reduce the resources and 
so increase the cost of living for all the people. An un- 
accountable fact is that among these ‘‘shorn lambs”’ are 
to be found bankers of good character and good judgment, 
so long as they confined their operations to the fields of 
enterprise with which they were familiar. It is said that 
even Mr. J. P. Morgan left in his estate a million dollars 
worth of wild cat paper: whether it represented money 
dropped into the hands of “lame ducks’”’ (lame ducks do 
not have hands, but no matter) or speculations i in which 
his eminent ability failed to protect him is not evident. 

Ex-President Jordan began some years ago a fruitless 
crusade against the horde of sharpers, men and women, 
who under different disguises were draining the resources 
of the people of San Francisco. As mediums, astrologers, 
mind-readers, clairvoyants, fortune-tellers, healers, and 


miracle workers of many kinds they were, and are, active - 


in San Francisco, and in Boston as well, and in all the 
cities between San Francisco and Boston east, west, north, 
and south. ‘They take millions of money from the poor, 
the semi-prosperous, and the rich, and in return they give 
nothing. They are expensive luxuries, and they add very 
sensibly to the high cost of living. Does the craze to 
invest in the lottery, which in some countries infects all 
classes of people, draw into that one channel the money 
that with us goes into the garbage heap of occultism? 
If so, it might be worth while to re-establish the lottery; 
for some of the money paid for tickets does return to 
some of the investors, and that can be said for none of 
these ventures in fortune-telling. 

These are only a few of the outgoes which are matched 
by no income: the aggregate is enormous and probably 
much exceeds all that is spent for charity and social 
betterment. All useless spending, even although it be 
in the name of religion and the churches, works itself in 
some way into the high cost of living. Waste anywhere 
is loss everywhere. If a drunkard, a thief, a prostitute, 
or an embezzling banker goes to prison, each one goes at 
my expense, and we all pay more for butter and eggs 
because of the waste of preventible poverty and crime. 
For various reasons there are more murders, lynchings, 
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“holocausts,’’ and conflagrations that do not involve 
human life in the United States than in any civilized 
country in the world. These wastes are all put into the 
common expense accourit, and are dealt out to us in the 
increased cost of food, clothing, and housing. If every- 
body were industrious, temperate, frugal, and honest, the 
cost of living would be cut in two, and a vast burden of 
want, care, and trouble would be lifted at once from the 
hearts and hands of the common people everywhere. 
G. B, 


The Madonna in Art. 


The passion for the Madonna and Child, which in the 
great age of creative art, the age of the Renaissance, 
took possession in various forms of the highest mani- 
festation of genius in the Latin countries, especially Italy, 
for more than a century is so alien to us moderns, it is 
impossible for us to comprehend the powerful impulse 
that set all great artists at work on the one paramount 
subject, until the churches were lined with Madonnas, 
and humble chapels and rich men’s houses abounded in 
the one sacred subject. 

To-day there are miles of them in the great museums 
and picture galleries of EKurope,—reminders of an age of 
artistic development that seems irretrievably to have 
passed away. The age of faith is spoken of as the incen- 
tive, the motive, the inspiration in the worship of the 
Madonna in art; but the age of faith had already passed, 
or was passing, when the greatest of the Madonnas were 
produced under a worldly, sceptical, half-pagan succes- 
sion of popes. 

The real ages of faith, before scepticism and non- 
conformity reared their heads, was a time of archaic 
art. Numerous Madonnas were produced, and, though 
ugly and sad-colored, formed on imaginary instead of 
real human proportions, were worshipped devoutly, 
and where they exist to- ed are considered sacred 
objects. 

But, after the art of painting had advanced to its highest 
perfection, the artists who spent their lives in glorifying 
the Mother and Child were by no means all, as a class, 
devout men. Fra Angelico and Fra Bartolommeo, the 
follower and friend of Savonarola, were doubtless excep- 
tions, and over against them may be placed Fra Filippo 
Lippi, a notorious worldling, and even the facile and 
gifted Andrea del Sarto, who exalted his wife, his earthly 
love, and presumably a light, unworthy woman into the 
seat of the queen of heaven. ‘The subject was tinctured 
with the temperament of the artist, his amorous prede- 
lections, his dream of feminine beauty, the humanist 
tastes of his great patrons,—cardinals, bishops, popes, 
princes, and kings. Still, something of a sacred character 
was infused. The thought that it was the mother of 
God the artist was painting in the most beautiful and 
holy relation of life put a sacred touch to even the most 
earthly and natural of the mothers who sat as models 
for the pictures. 

The creators of the Byzantine type and the archaic 
Madonnas of early ages had not sufficient command 
of art to aim at beauty. They could only impart a 
factitious sacredness to their work by dedicating it to 
the Church. Though reverencing her, they could not 
attain to the exaltation of glorifying the mother of the 
divine child, and seating her above the angels by the side 
of her son, and God, the Father. Her advancement 
was not sudden, but of slow progress, through the cen- 
turies, from a woman, human like others, to a goddess, 
while still fulfilling the touching and beneficent office 
of the mother of a human infant, needing all the love and 
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maternal care that any infant demands, the tender 
nourishing of a being born helpless and naked. 

Her elevation into heaven required the decree of an 
ecclesiastical council to give it validity, but long before 
the decree was forthcoming the people had elevated her 
to divine honors. The intercession of her son would 
not suffice to content them; they needed, also, the woman 
intercessor, the mother heart, tender, pitying, compas- 
sionate, with the great and yearning compassion of one 
who had suffered the pangs of death for her crucified 
child. Michael Angelo, in ‘The Last Judgment” of the 
Sistine Chapel, places her, pleading for mercy, scarcely 
lower than her threatening and angry son. She thus 
becomes the real intercessor for sinners. It is God 
Almighty, Christ, and Mary who constitute the Trinity 
for thousands of believers, the Spirit, or Holy Ghost, being 
a remote and visionary object of worship, popularly 
represented in the form of a dove. 

Mary and the Child before the Renaissance were re- 
ligious symbols, images endowed with supernatural 
powers perhaps, but strictly confined to the Church 
and the worship of the devout, strictly treasured for their 
miracle-working powers or their sacred associations. 
Beauty or even comeliness did not count in such works. 
The little pictures, black and formless, one sees in some 
of the churches, attributed to the apostolic painter, Saint 
Luke, hold a sanctity far above the most splendid works 
of genius, even though absolutely unrecognizable from 
age and the defacement of time. 

When the Madonna and her divine Child found a place 
only in churches, cloisters, or the private chapels of 
the wealthy, the pictures retained their deep religious 
significance and had no recognized commercial value. 
They were not objects of speculative profit. They were 
not bandied about in the art markets of the world, or 
displayed in auction rooms, where their worth is esti- 
mated in dollars, or pounds sterling, instead of in 
religious emotions and the sentiment of reverence and 
devotion. 

Fra Angelico’s pictures of the Mother and Child were 
painted with tears streaming from his eyes and prayer- 
ful emotion in his heart; and had these no value beyond 
the place they filled in worship? He painted for love 
only: all considerations of gain or profit were infinitely 
removed from his soul. Fra Bartolommeo, after the 
death of his beloved master Savonarola, vowed never to 
paint another secular picture, and wrought ever after 
with devout earnestness and devotion. 

But the Madonna of art had lost much of her primitive, 
sacred character before her altar pieces were put up in 
auction rooms or commanded untold sums of money 
at private sale. ‘The later Renaissance produced a trans- 
formation. Great painters, avid for beauty, vowed to the 
materialistic and humanistic cult, brought in the change 
which transformed the Madonna of the Church to the 
Madonna of the world. She ceased to be altogether a 
sacred symbol for the mystic adoration of the simple 
and humble-minded, and entered the world of realism, 
where the worshippers of feminine loveliness exalted 
above the goddess their dreams of human perfection 
in woman. Still something of religious sentiment clung 
about her, beamed from her face, shone in the depths of 
the beautiful eyes of the wives or mistresses of the painters, 
the redeeming touch of the sentiment of motherhood. 
It is the mother who is of prime importance. The child 
is sometimes a delicate, almost a sickly, infant, as in 
Holbein’s great picture, or a wonder child looking out into 
the mystery of being as in the San Sisto Madonna of 
Raphael, but mainly he is just a human baby, not differ- 
ing from other children of tender age—chubby, dimpled, 
smiling, with childish gestures; gleeful, happy, and fond 
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of play, clinging to the mother’s breast, loving and caress- 
ing her. 

But the mother is the world mother. She is the 
epitome of all motherhood in type. This wonderful 
evolution of the Mother and Child has had its profound 
influence on the thought and sentiment of the world. 
It has exalted, if in a certain sense it has degraded, the 
Christian faith. She has passed into Christian mythol- 
ogy as the Madonna of the Sea, or the Snows, of various 
sections of the earth, as the old religions of Greece and 
Rome had their tributary and protecting deities. It is 
only at one period of the year that the infant emerges as 
supreme. He is absolute owner of Christmas. lf the 
mother shares his triumph at that time, it is subsidiary 
and incidental. _ 

It was inevitable that a divine woman should arise 
to fill the vacant niche of worship in the hearts of men. 
The greatest opportunity of art came when she took form 
in the imagination, and raised the passion for physical 
beauty to the attributes of holy motherhood. 


Current Topics. 


THE second of the great administrative reforms to 
which the Democratic party was pledged when it came 
into power last March was enacted into law last Tues- 
day, with the affixing of the President’s signature to the 
currency and banking bill. The rapid passage of the 
measure through Congress became assured on Decem- 
ber 19, when the Senate passed it by a vote of 54 to 34, 
after a struggle which will be memorable in the annals 
of the National Legislature. Immediately upon its 
passage by the Senate, the bill, which had the approval 
of the Executive, was hurried through the conference 
stage, and in its final form, as submitted to the President 
for his signature, it contained without material modifica- 
tions those provisions for the stabilization of the 


financial and banking system of the country which ~ 


had been agreed upon by the legislative and executive 
branches of the government after a long series of confer- 
ences between the President and the leaders in both 
houses of Congress. 


A NOTABLE adjustment of relations between the anti- 
trust laws and the great combinations of capital, as rep- 
resented in this instance by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, was effected on December 19, when 
the Department of Justice announced the terms of an 
agreement whereby the corporation pledged itself to 
relinquish its control of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. The absorption of the Western Union by 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company had 
been the object of bitter attacks by corporations and by 
individuals, on the ground that it tended to eliminate 
competition and to place at an improper disadvantage 
the logical rival of the Western Union, the Postal Tele- 
graph and Cable Company. Under the terms of the 
voluntary dissolution of the monopoly, it was pointed 
out by the Department of Justice, healthy rivalry would 
be restored, and the spirit and letter of the Sherman 
anti-trust law would be respected. This announcement, 
however, was coupled with declarations in Congress that 
the movement for the acquisition of the telephone and 
telegraph business of the country by the government 
would be prosecuted with undiminished energy. 


J 


A DISQUIETING incident in Germany was terminated, so 
far as the imperial authorities are concerned, on Decem- 
ber 19, when a court martial sitting at Strasburg, Alsace, 
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imposed a sentence of forty-three days in jail upon Lieu- 
tenant Baron von Forstner, the young officer who had 
cut down with his sword a crippled cobbler in Zabern 
in the course of a clash between the military and the 
civilian population. An interesting disclosure of the 
workings of the military spirit in conquered Alsace was 
made in the testimony of the accused officer, who informed 
the court that his attack upon the cobbler was merely 
an expression of the general attitude of the military in 
their dealings with civilians, and that this attitude was 
the outcome, not only of direct official orders, but also 
of the potent influence of the regimental court of honor, 
which imposed upon officers the duty of enforcing under 
all circumstances complete respect for the military uni- 
form. It is not certain how much the action of the court 
martial will contribute to the pacification of the aroused 
Alsatians. 
wt 


THE treatment of Jews in Roumania continues to be 
the topic of international agitation. In a recent state- 
ment before the Hungarian delegations the Austrian 
minister of foreign affairs announced that the Austro- 
Hungarian government could not see its way clear to 
taking the initiative in a movement to induce the powers 
signatory to the treaty of Berlin, the instrument that con- 
ferred the boon of independence upon the people of 
Roumania, to exert pressure upon Roumania for the en- 
foreement of those provisions of the agreement under 
which Roumania bound itself to confer the ordinary rights 
of citizenship upon its Jewish population. In the mean 
while energetic efforts are being made in the House of 
Representatives in Washington to obtain the passage of 
a resolution introduced by J. Hampton Moore, calling the 
attention of the powers to the continued persecution 
of Jews in Roumania, and urging them to take united 
action to put a stop to a barbarous state of affairs. It is 
said by proponents of the resolution that it has the 
express approval of Secretary of State Bryan. 


st 


AN interesting situation is developing in Panama, 
which threatens to offer a serious problem to the State 
Department at Washington. For a fortnight past the 
Panama capital has been in a turmoil as the result of 
a violent agitation against Colombia and Colombians 
resident in Panama. ‘The property of Colombians has 
been destroyed in the course of a series of street demon- 
strations, and the menace to Colombians living in Panama 
became so serious at the end of last week that Sefior 
Sanchez Ramirez, the Colombian diplomatic agent in 
Panama, found it prudent to make a hasty departure for 
Colombia for reasons of personal safety. ‘The outbreaks 
of hostility in Panama are arousing a profound resent- 
ment on the Colombian side of the frontier, and the 
conservative elements in both countries fear that some 
untoward incident may precipitate an international 
clash. Such a clash, because of the proximity of Panama 
to the Canal Zone, and because of the practical protec- 
torate which America has established over Panama, 
would be an event of greater international significance 
that the issues directly involved would suggest. 


od 


THE abolition of the parliamentary branch of the 
Chinese government, at an early date, is foreshadowed 
by the issuance last week, by President Yuan Shi Kai, 
of a round robin submitted to him by Chinese notabilities, 
urging the suppression of the assembly. It is recognized 
that the presentation of this document is the outcome of 

revious arrangements by the president, who, since his 
inauguration, has been in a position of irreconcilable 
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conflict with the majority in the legislative chamber. It 
is pointed out by the memorialists, doubtless speaking 
the sentiments of the executive, that since its inception 
the parliament has not been able to adjust its differences 
sufficiently to devote its energies to the public business, 
and that, therefore, its'existence has been a drag upon 
the progress of the country in the delicate period of its 
rescontruction. It is realized in the Legation Quarter at 
Pekin that the acceptance of the round robin by the 
president is a preliminary step toward the dissolution of 
the assembly. 
3 


Atmos? simultaneously with the announcement by 
Prime Minister Asquith last Saturday that the British 
cabinet has seen no reason to modify its original vote 
declining official participation in the Panama-Pacific 
fair in San Francisco, comes a declaration by the Italian 
minister of foreign affairs, Marquis di San Giuliano, that 
the attitude of his government toward the exposition will 
be contingent upon the treatment that is accorded to 
Italian interests by the United States. ‘The minister 
pointed out that the immigration bill pending in Con- 
gress contains provisions inimical to Italian emigrants, 
and that it conveys an implied reflection upon the good 
faith or capacity of the Italian government in the clause 
which proposes to place American health officers on 
board Italian emigrant ships. Under existing conditions, 
the marquis pointed out, the Italian government main- 
tains a health officer of the marine service on every 
Italian emigrant vessel. In London, as in Rome, ener- 
getic efforts are being made by commercial bodies to 
bring about national participation in the exposition. 


Brevities. 


Dr. Frank Crane says, “I sincerely give thanks for 
the moving picture show.” 


Some one has spoken of ‘‘the passionate pleasure of 
prayer to the soul that grieves.” Is not true prayer al- 
ways a spontaneous and pleasure-giving experience, or, 
as Emerson calls it, “the soliloquy of a jubilant soul’? 


The Mount Morris Baptist Church of New York City is 
the only church in the metropolis to start regular classes 
in eugenics. Forty young men are now taking the course, 
and there will be a separate class of young women to 
follow. 


The single-tax amendment to the city charter of Pueblo, 
Col., was adopted at a recent election by a majority of 
540. It is stated on good authority that the experience 
of New Zealand, Australia, and Canada has shown that 
no city which has once adopted the single-tax system has 
voluntarily abandoned it. 


A shrewd old proverb says, “Where no sunlight ever 
comes, the doctor often does.’’ ‘There is need of more 
sunshine, mental and physical, in childhood, for then 
there would be fewer visits from the M.D.’s and the D.D.’s. 
The things which make children happy also make them 
well, and in most cases cost very little effort on the part 
of adults. 


Owing to the smallness of the audiences of the Albany 
churches, a plan was conceived by the ministers some 
months ago to get every one out to church on some 
selected Sunday. It was called “ Everybody-at-Church”’ 
Sunday. The matter was widely and fully advertised 
in the city papers and resulted in larger morning and 
evening audiences than had been known for a long time. 
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Good results have continued to flow from these special 
meetings, and other cities and towns are taking up the same 
idea. As a reminder of a neglected duty this plan prom- 
ises some permanent good results. 


The American trinity is said to be composed of father, 
mother, and one child. We must now raise this social 
unit of the family to a quartet or a quintet, if it is to 
hold its own or win new power in the social community 
life. It requires on an average a fraction over three 
persons to each family to preserve the stationary level 
of the population. 


A recent book ‘‘The Human Slaughter-house,” by 
Wilhelm Lamszus, a German writer, has had a remark- 
able reception throughout Europe. Within a few days 
of its publication the author awoke to find himself famous, 
and no less than sixteen languages have conveyed its 
sentiments to millions of readers. ‘The book is a protest 
against modern warefare, and the author points out how 
mechanical invention has changed the heretofore “field 
of honor’’ into a veritable slaughter-house. 


“The National Highways Protection Society” is a long 
name for a useful organization. Its main object is to 
remove disfiguring advertisements from the country 
roads. In the course of the past summer this society 
cleared the highways between New York City and Lake 
George of all advertising signs unlawfully placed on 
fences, trees, and rocks. Influential residents of the 
Berkshire Hills have notified the local merchants that 
they will not trade with those who advertise on bill- 
boards. 


The law of the organization known as the ‘“Camp- 
fire Girls” is signed by each member, and they are pledged 
to follow it. It reads as follows: ‘Seek beauty, give 
service, pursue knowledge, be trustworthy, hold on to 
health, glorify work, be happy.” Here are about as many 
wise aims for young girls as it is possible to condense into 
so few words. It is a movement to be welcomed and 
encouraged, and, complementing the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion, as it does, promises good for the youthful citizen- 
ship of our country. : 


Letters to the Editor. 


Ministers and Politics. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Much complaint is made, by very earnest and devoted 
persons in our churches, that “‘our ministers mix up too 
much in politics.”’ May it be suggested that ‘‘politics” 
is not the precise word? Civics is the term, good govern- 
ment the ideal, for which preachers of righteousness are 
pleading. As between politics and civics there is a vast 
distinction. Very few preachers of the ideal, that the 
will of heaven may be done on earth, mix with party 
politics,—ministers are far too independent for that,— 
but most of them preach good government, and are ear- 
nestly concerned with civics. : 

Pray, why not? Ideals of righteousness can be carried 
out, so far as the body politic is concerned, only by 
legislation. What’s the use of forever proclaiming an 
ideal, while doing nothing to put it into practice? Is not 
a minister also a citizen? Increase Mather, in the seven- 
teenth century, and Parson Emerson, in the eighteenth, 
were preachers of righteousness. Were they not about 
where they belonged, doing their duty as citizens, the one 
declaiming against the surrender of the charter, the 
other out on Lexington Green? Then, again, back across 
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the centuries, a preacher of righteousness declared that 
the Lord has small satisfaction in ceremonial religion, 
but really requires of his children justice, mercy, and 
humility. The prophets of religion were most inti- 
mately mixed up with civics, and always will be, just 
because they are prophets. 

Why debate so transparent a matter? Religion is 
vitally related to life, or it is but a devotional luxury. If 
the latter, churches are morally obsolete; if the former, 
they must be about their Father’s business, which is sim- 
ply righteousness among men. ‘The ideal and the prac- 
tice cannot be separated. The church that holds aloof 
from endeavor to put religious principles into civic 
practice is doomed, for rational and righteous intelli- 
gence will not long tolerate the insult of prayers in the 
sanctuary and predatoriness on the street. No minister 
can sincerely lead in the Lord’s Prayer and long keep 
from high endeavor for civic righteousness. Party 
politics may be degrading,—it depends,—but civic right- 
eousness is a man’s business, all the more so if the man 
happen to be a minister. 

Will not the laity make the distinction between politics 
and civics, and do their uttermost to uphold the hands 
of the preachers of righteousness? 


A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 
NEEDHAM, Mass. 


Theological Schools. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I was very glad to see and read Edwin D. Starbuck’s 
article in the Christian Register of November 20. May 
I find space for a suggestion in regard to our Theological 
Schools? 

Would it not be possible to have at each of our schools 
some man to inspire the students with a sense of eager- 
ness to go out and preach our gospel? A man who would 
stir their minds, wills, spirits, with a vision of a world 
waiting for just what we believe? A man who would 
show the romance of Unitarian history and the romance 
of going out to preach this gospel to the people of to-day? 
The students are too apt to be pale with thought. They 
need their cheeks reddened, their eyes brightened by the 
deep glow of a healthy emotion aroused by a definite 
object,—that object, the building up and carrying on of 
Unitarian churches. This work needs to be done by 
some man who knows from experience that “the fields 
are ripe for the harvest,” and who will show that, with 
the laborers few, the opportunities are many and great. 

The people are agreeing with Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
idea as to the cleansing of ‘‘the inside of the cup.” They 
disagree with his clergyman, Mr. Hodder, who “‘debases 
the verbal coinage of the world”’ by saying one thing and 
meaning another; who takes his vows that are meant 
to restrain and then breaks them; who takes his salary 
on the solemn promise of allegiance to certain beliefs and 
then disbelieves. The people are fast coming to desire 
churches that are socially vital and intellectually honest. 
Never has there been a greater opportunity for our gospel 
than now and here in this country. The twilight zone 
of “‘liberal orthodoxy” is coming to be seen by thinking 
people untenable as a final position. The lines are 
being drawn more and more clearly between the night of 
Mr. Billy Sunday’s position and the day of our attitude 
in religion; and, by the way, Mr. Sunday is to me, barring 
his vulgarity, the most consistent orthodox minister I 
know of. The students need somebody to keep these 
conditions before them while they prepare. 

Or, if. that suggestion be impractical, could not the 
schools each year spend some money in sending for a 
half dozen optimistic men from the field to come and tell 
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the students how well worth while is the work out in the 
world? Have these men come, not to lecture, but to 
talk to and with the students of the real chances for a 
man. Have these men stay among them a few days and 
widen their horizon beyond books and professors to this 
country so full to-day of ‘“‘non-believers begotten by the 
make-believers in religion’’ and so full also of those who 
“want to know.” Forgive the personal reference, but 
here a few Sundays ago at the Vesper Service in our 
church there were at least four hundred outsiders listen- 
ing to our point of view. 

Let the schools send for men who know the work first- 
' hand for which the students are supposed to be studying,— 
men who love that work and who are taking up the chal- 
lenge which the religious and social conditions of this 
country have thrown down. 

The students at Harvard and Meadville need to sense 
the fact that our gospel is for America, not for the Eastern 
States only. The students at Berkeley need to feel that 
our gospel is not bounded on the East by the Sierras. 
They all can profit by a keen realization of the wide- 
spreading demand for a democratic theology, a democratic 
gospel, a democratic religio-social message, a demo- 
cratic form of church (not spelled with a capital c). To 
wake to that demand they need the experience of meet- 
ing with, at school, not only books and courses of lectures, 
but men who are in the harness. 

Perhaps, if such a programme could be worked out, 
the schools would send forth more men capable of ‘“‘saying 
something” and capable of saying it in such a way that 
the people will ‘hear them gladly.” 

MAXWELL SAVAGE. 
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San Francisco and the Hetch-Hetchy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Yesterday came the Register with a brief editorial re- 
flecting somewhat on the selfishness of San Francisco in 
the use to which it sought to put the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley. This morning came the news that the Senate 
had turned a deaf ear to the protestants, and ended our 
long struggle to provide for our future. I write to 
alleviate, if I may, the fears entertained by those who 
are apprehensive, and to assure them that to the fullest 
possible extent the interests of the people of the whole 
country will be protected. 

At the outset let me admit that there are honest dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the effect of utilizing Hetch- 
Hetchy in the manner proposed. ‘There are a few people 
who believe very strongly that it is desecration, and they 
are naturally very indignant that those who have studied 
the matter thoroughly and impartially differ from them. 
Those in authority—the heads of departments, army 
engineers, congressional committees, and conservationists 
like Gifford Pinchot, who have weighed all the evidence— 
have justified the purpose which the people of San Fran- 
cisco have so steadily pursued. 

Having full knowledge of the long struggle, I wish to 
bear witness to its having been conducted with hon- 
orable purpose, and in firm conviction that it was not 
only our right to avail ourselves of this waste water, but 
a duty that we owed those to come after us. It was 
my privilege to hear Secretary Garfield grant the right 
to use the Hetch-Hetchy Valley when the Lake Eleanor 
supply should have proved inadequate. Having satis- 
fied himself that the Tuolumne supply was so far superior 
to any other as to be practically the only supply, he 
rested his decision on the fact that the highest use to 
which water could be put was for human consumption,— 
to supply the wants of man. 
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Be it understood that the natural flow is practically 
to be undisturbed, being guaranteed to and beyond the 
extent of all existing claims by the irrigationists. A 
dam 300 feet high impounds the great winter and spring 
floods from a watershed of 459 square miles that now 
flow to the bay and are lost. This dam will hold 
I10,000,000,000 gallons. The proposed aqueduct, 170 
miles long, will furnish 400,000,000 gallons daily,—an 
ample supply for all the Bay cities. 

It is our wish and purpose to deal generously with the 
dwellers in the San Joaquin Valley who need water. 
When, in 1908, the Garfield permit was given, the city 
purchased the land in the valley not previously bought. 
It owns the property it proposes to flood. 

It also paid over $1,000,000 for power rights and claims 
on the tributaries of the Tuolumne. It has acted in 
good faith, and relied upon the government for the ful- 
filment of its agreement. It is not denied that the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley is beautiful, but it is denied that it 
will be less so when the flow of the valley, by no means its 
greatest beauty, is covered by a lake. I have visited it 
twice, and I believe that with the facilities to reach it, 
and the contemplated roads around the lake, its attrac- 
tiveness. will not be less, and that ten people will see it 
where one does now. It is at present very inaccessible 
and seldom visited. It will be easily reached when con- 
templated roads are built, and its noble peaks and sculpt- 
ured rocks will be as impressive as they are to-day. Its 
waterfalls will in no way suffer. I believe if nature had 
chanced to have closed the narrow gauge at its mouth, 
and it were now a lake, that those who to-day protest at 
its being flooded would protest with equal vehemence 
were it proposed to drain the lake. 

Under proper and not burdensome restrictions the 
water-shed will remain open to all the world, and the 
Sierras have manifold beauties, and one valley that has 
been rarely camped in, but used principally to pass 
through, will not be missed. 

We have a hard task before us. It will cost enormously 
to bring this mountain water to our doors under pressure 
that will eliminate pumping, but it will be adequate for 
many, many years, and will bring electric current to 
light our streets and propel all our street cars. Would 
it not be just a little selfish on the part of the rest of the 
world to deny us this great boon merely because they think 
that the few who travel might not be as pleased to see 
a mountain lake (man-made though it be) as a valley? 
Mr. J. R. Freeman, a man of taste and vision as well as 
an eminent engineer, came to California convinced of the 
justice of the Eastern idea. He went to the Hetch- 
Hetchy, he saw, and he was conquered. In his report 
to the city, in which he submitted the plans we now expect 
to carry out, he said :— 

“From my own investigations, which have now been in 
progress, off and on, for more than two years, I am con- 
vinced that the Hetch-Hetchy is much the best moun- 
tain source for the San Francisco district, and I am also 
convinced that the city in course of its development of 
works for water supply will make the Hetch-Hetchy Val- 
ley more beautiful and a far more useful instrument of 
pleasure than it is to-day.’’ San Francisco would not 
have voted 20 to 1 to issue $45,000,000 of bonds for this 
purpose had it not felt a great necessity existed. The 
selection of Hetch-Hetchy is not a matter of convenience. 
A very great community is to gather around the Bay of 
San Francisco, and it must have water in purity and 
abundance. It seems a little inhuman that an esthetic 
consideration of very doubtful validity should deny a 
people the right to carry forward a great enterprise aimed 
solely at the common good. CHARLES A. MuRDOCcH. 

SAN Francisco, CAL. 
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The Secret Inn. 


“ The kingdom is within you.” 
Enough of dreams! No longer mock 
The burdened hearts of men! 
Not on the cloud, but on the rock, 
Build thou thy faith again. 
Oh, range no more the realms of air, 
Stoop to the glen-bound streams. 
Thy hope was all too like despair: 
Enough, enough of dreams. 


An earth-born creed? We may not praise 
The Eternal’s lowly house; 
Yet through the rude beams may we gaze, 
And the interwoven boughs, 
Tf on the little Child thou shine, 
Whom, though we dream no more, 
Here, in the heart’s hushed Palestine, 
The magi still adore. 


A lowly creed, a wayside inn 
For wayfarers! Oh, come, 
Now that the long dark hours begin, 
Lead thou the nations home! 
Shine on the little roof, fair star, 
The thatch in silver steep, 
That kings may come to it from afar, 
And the shepherds from their sheep. 
—Alfred Noyes. 


Reckoning Up. 


We have reached the turn of the year. Our old earth, 
plunging on in its career, has reached the farthest limit 
of its rush towards chaos and old night, and has begun 
again to move sunwards. We feel sure of its unerring 
steadiness. We expect no accident here, no drunken 
driver on the foot plate, no jumping off the metals, no 
forgetfulness of the route. We are in an ordered uni- 
verse. One wonders what the emotions were of the 
first accurately thinking man, as he watched the decay of 
his year, as he noted the shrinkage of the day, the growing 
invasion of cold and blackness, asking himself whether 
the light was going forever! What a relief to find the ut- 
most term finally reached, and to see day once more con- 
quering night! That immense relief was the origin of 
Christmas. No wonder men rejoiced, built bonfires 
and made festival! 

We have accomplished another year. It is in itself 
an achievement, a victory, one not without cost, for 
the battlefield is strewn with dead. It is something, 
indeed, when we think of the weakness of our frame, of 
the diseases that have been abroad; of the vast and 
growing possibilities of accident by flood and field that 
through all our tiny spark of vital flame has burned on, 
and is not yet quenched; that we still live to see the sun. 

As we reckon up the past year, we take account of our 
losses and gains. We scan the figures in our bank book: 
we count up the contents of our fields, our store-houses— 
if we have any—and strike a balance. All these are im- 
portant, for they make a constant part of our thought 
and feeling. When all is said, however, the one thing 
we have brought through the past year and take into the 
new one is ourselves. That eventually is all we have and 
are,—this unseen nucleus of will, character, aspiration, 
desire. If we carry anything at all out of this world, that 
is the one thing we do carry, and so the dimensions and 
quality of that, its development or its shrinkage, its coars- 
ening or its refining, is finally the one thing that concerns 
us. Here is the one region of our gains or our losses, 
the one scene of our victories or defeats. Are we dis- 
posed for a reckoning in this sphere? What sort of a 
movement have we made in it? ‘There is surely no finer, 
purer emotion than that which comes upon the realiza- 
tion that, thanks to God’s work in us, there has been here 
a clear gain; that we have won patience, forbearance; 
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that the angry word leaps less easily to our lips; that 
there is a larger readiness for sacrifice, for service; that 
we have come farther away from frivolities and nearer 
to essentials; that our mind is fixed less on the transitory, 
the temporal, and more on the eternal. 

It is precisely this inward, spiritual experience that, as 
the years go on, deepens and confirms our sense. of the 
reality of religion. In proportion as we accumulate 
spiritual values, we realize that life is just a country for 
these values; and that religion is, in its essence, built on 
the continuity of values. If these values were not en- 
during, went no further than our tenure of them in our 
frail mortal bodies; if all ended in blank extinction, and 
everything were at the end as though it had never been,— 
if that were so, of what use our strivings, what the use of 
discriminating between good and bad? If we end in 
nothing, why a good nothing rather than a bad nothing? 
They are one and the same. There is no discrimination 
in nothing. The soul will have none of this: its deepest 
instinct is up against it. This is what Fichte means in 
his saying that ‘‘the surest means of acquiring a convic- 
tion of a life beyond death is so to act in this life that 
we can venture to hope for another.’”’ Close to it is the 
thought of Victor Hugo: ‘‘The heart cannot err. The 
flesh is a dream which passes. Whoever loves knows 
and feels that man’s foundations are not on the earth. 
To love is to live beyond life. The loving being demands 
the immortal being.”’ 

Apart from questions of this order, there is, for the fair 
conducting of our present life, need that we should make 
some severe reckonings with ourselves. Of that thought- 
life of the past year, how much has been waste and worse 
than waste? How many of the things we dreaded have 
not happened? or, if they have happened, how easily 
have we steered our way through them? What different 
feelings they produced from those we expected from them! 
Is it not time we gave a rest, a permanent surcease, 
from quite a shoal of our mental activities here? There 
are people who spend prodigious sums on holidays, but 


who have not yet learned the art of the real holiday. It. 


is one which every day will afford us if only we will catch 
the secret. It is that of the escape from care, and the 
escape from care is a thing you can learn. There is a 
habit of dismissing the first hint of it, and of going on 
to something better. We need to have done with imagi- 
nary possibilities of evil. Treat them as the decaying, 
rotting remains of that earlier, animal soul of yours, unfit 
to be built into the newer, higher soul which God waits 
to create in you. Believe that what is going to happen 
to you is God’s affair; and that God’s affair is always a 
good affair, to be waited for with a joyous confidence, 
yea, an eagerness. How happily the whole thing is put 
for us by Stevenson, a man surely not without his 
strange, trying happenings! “‘John, do you see that bed 
of resignation?” ‘“‘It’s doing bravely, sir.” ‘John, 
I will not have it in my garden; root it out.... Out with 
it; and in its place put laughter and a good conceit 
(that capital home evergreen) and a bush of flowering 
piety; but see it be of the flowering sort, the other sort 
is no ornament to any gentleman’s back garden!”’ 

We do not make enough of our possessions: in our 
reckonings we are apt to miss out the securest, the most 
enduring part of our wealth. 

It is glorious to think, and that on good grounds, that 
the greater part of our possessions are as yet unrealized. 
We are so much more than we know, and we belong to a 
universe that is so much more than we know. But note 
this: the region of the known is a pledge for the unknown. 
Observe that every new discovery relates itself directly 
and intimately to what is already discovered. ‘The new 
knowledge never contradicts the old knowledge; it only 
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contradicts the delusions and false affirmations that took 
the place of knowledge. The system of things is all of 
a piece, and so, as we advance into its untracked regions, 
there is no fear of finding ourselves suddenly in an un- 
friendly country. Indeed, as we go farther, the result 
is that we see the cosmos to be ever greater, grander, 
more utterly beautiful than we had before imagined. 
How higher, how more spiritual our conception of matter, 
now that we dissolve its lumps of material into atoms, and 
atoms into ions, electrons into centres of force! How 
passing wonderful has become the atom, now known as a 
nucleus of immeasurable, locked-up energies, that, re- 
leased, may yet supersede all our present reserves of 
power! Suppose that, instead of this, our researches 
had revealed the opposite of it all; a universe of narrow- 
ing prospects, of more confining limitations, of lessening 
resources! Is it not something to know that it is all the 
other way? that ourselves and our world are all on the up 
grade? that we and it move together towards an infinite? 

Let us, as we reckon up, be of good cheer. We are in 
possession of a great inheritance, which grows richer every 
year. Its difficulties are here for solution, and in solving 
them we heighten ourselves. Our earth spins round on 
itsorbit. The sun, with us and its other attendant planets, 
is rushing on to some point unknown; but we are sure 
that never in its course will it leave its appointed track, 
that never will it go beyond the care, the Providence, 
which guide it. That invisible world, too, to which our 
soul belongs, is also an ordered world. There, too, and 
more surely, we trace a Wisdom and Love of which the 
splendors of the visible scene are but the symbol and the 
veil,—a Wisdom and Love in whose utter Blessedness we 
are yet fully to share-—London Christian World. 


The Rescue of an Old Place. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


The old place had once been rescued. Only the high 
box arbor and a scarcely discernible cellar indicated 
that it had been an old place. Now it was more than 
ever abandoned, a triangle of emptiness between the vil- 
lage streets. Its vacancy was accentuated by the lovely 
homes that pressed about it. Yet the vacancy was 
eloquent of what once had been there,—taste and re- 
finement and the care of love. The old friends who 
redeemed the place had died. ‘The present owners had 
left it uninhabited. A season’s disuse spread a film of 
neglect in the air. ‘Toward the lower street the willows 
grew thick, darkening the spaces round the barn. In 
the garden flowers of the late summer bloomed. The 
trees, once so slender, now crowded up about the house 
which stood high among them, and seemed to mantle it 
from the eyes of strangers. ) 

I entered on the hillside among the pines. In the old 
days this was a bleak, sandy slope. I remembered how 
persistently she tended the poor little twigs she had 
planted, and how people ridiculed her naive expecta- 
tions. Now those twigs-had become a forest, and made 
a lofty background, lifting the hill into stately dignity. 
As I left the pines and crossed the lawn, three children, 
coming up from the garden, their arms full of larkspur, 
began to run when they saw me. “Do not run,’ I cried, 
“you have as much right here as I have. Years ago, 
before you were born, people I loved lived here. They 
are dead now; but I am sure they would be glad to know 
that you love their flowers, and come to gather them, 
Come often, oh, come often.” ‘They too, were silent, and 
walked away, looking backward. 

I was left alone, but I began to feel strangely less alone. 
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As I stepped on the porch, every past visit renewed it- 
self. In the corner I saw again the inviting chairs, the 
table dressed for tea, and heard the talk of flowers and 
books and events. The door was fast, but through the 
glass panel I could look into the hall. I lifted the knocker, 
and heard the sound searching the rooms. ‘There was the 
speaking tube, and I recalled my anxious message, and 
the very words of the Doctor’s reassuring voice that sent 
courage into the unendurable night. ‘Must it not come 
again as I speak?”’ But only a sob responded. 

I made my way homeward along the garden paths, 
peering into the ancient inclosure of box, and clambered 
through the hedge into the street again. Across the 
moors the afternoon was waning. The tide was low, and 
the silence of the dead home possessed the world. Yet 
dear voices went with me, and in my heart the old place 
was rescued once for all. 

St. Louts, Mo. 


The Minister’s Mill. 


BY REV. H. D. STEVENS. 


Everything is grist that comes to the minister’s mill, 
and sooner or later nearly everything does come to his 
knowledge. Nothing is to be neglected here, and most 
prosaic scenes and unwelcome incidents often yield sur- 
prisingly rich material, but the minister finds he must 
be wide-awake, receptive, and responsive, finding great 
thoughts in little things. Every piece of good news gives 
him the matter for sermon optimism, while every bit 
of bad news must in some way be readjusted to the beliefs 
he holds. ‘Talking casually on the street, he learns of a 
dishonest incident in the life insurance business, and the 
moral truth running through it soon finds its way into a 
sermon as a concrete illustration of the wrong way of 
doing business. If he visits a family in sickness or 
trouble, he learns to read the characters there under the 
revealing stress of an unusual exigency, and he then knows 
better what to say when later called to attend the funeral 
or to be a friend in need jin time of domestic trouble, for 
he now speaks from a more intimate personal knowledge. 
Perhaps he overhears business men talking about some 
industrial conflict, and then he recognizes that there are 
two sides to be heard in all such readjustments. He 
calls upon a manufacturer at his office, and there learns 
of some of his current troubles and anxieties, and hears 
of problems of which he, the minister, may know nothing. 
He, however, becomes more charitable in his thought 
when said business man is absent from church services. 

The minister visits the public schools, and this gives 
him suggestive facts for speaking to the parents of the 
needs of the juvenile population. He wanders into a 
circus or a large pleasure crowd, and sees there how many 
of the common people feed their hunger for amusement. 
He goes to athletic contests, and sees among the youth 
the enthusiasm brought forth by competitive effort. He 
attends social gatherings, and observes how much alike 
people are in their social disposition, and thereby argues 
to their essential oneness of nature. He rides on the 
cars, and, falling into conversation with a passenger, learns 
some new and surprising things of the current life of the 
people about him. He goes to the home of the farmer, 
and sees the variety of interests displayed there, and how 
the making of a living is the first and most important 
thing with these rural people, and possibly he changes 
his previous assumption that the religious interest should 
always come first. Hecalls on a helpless old woman, and 
learns somewhat of the daily lives of these ‘‘shut-ins,”’ 
and how bare and monotonous life can become in an 
isolated old age. 
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In walking abroad, the landscape beauty puts him into 

a mood for deep thought and inner soliloquy, for he 
“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything,” 

or, slightly changing, good sermon material everywhere 
in God’s out-of-doors. He plays with the children, and 
sees in their innocent faces the hopes of the coming race 
and in their pure eyes what the meaning of the heavenly 
kingdom must be when it shall come here on the earth. 

The minister touches life at many points, and he finds 
his fitting and congenial place in the joys and sorrows, 
the work and recreation of his people, and he thanks God 
for the gift and opportunity of ministering helpfully to 
their more abundant life. 

WALPOLE, Mass. 


Give them a Cheer. 


Did it ever come home to you with absolute conviction, 
as you have tried to make your life count a little for human 
goodness and uplift, that the very best possible gift you 
can ever make to your fellow-mortals is a spirit of incur- 
able, unbounded, persistent hopefulness? In the first 
place it will keep your own soul healthy and your own 
thinking sound and clear. Discouragement and_pessi- 
mism are like deadly mists that gather about undrained 
places. You can’t live in health in the midst of them, 
and you can see neither earth nor heaven in true perspec- 
tive. And, when you think of the man beside you, there 
is nothing you can do for him that will count for so much 
as to put the light in his eye, the spring in his step, the 
ring in his voice, and the iron in his backbone, that come 
alone from draughts of fresh hope and courage. Men 
are halting in good ways, they are giving up splendid 
undertakings, they are dying with unfinished yet glorious 
tasks, just through lack of hope. Give them a cheer: 
it is the best thing you can give them.—Christian Guardian. 


A Cloud of Witnesses.* 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


I wish that we might all look at our politics and our 
history itself religiously. ‘That is what elevates history,— 
the thought of God in history,—and that is what makes 
political action great. We sometimes smile at the 
Chinese when they call themselves the ‘“Celestials,’’— 
God’s own peculiar children,—at those old Jews who 
loved to call themselves ‘‘the chosen people,” at Dante 
laboring to prove by appeal to the miracles in Livy that 
the Roman nation was the one divinely commissioned 
nation. And yet it was a great and noble thought. 
‘The exclusiveness was not noble, but the fundamental 
idea of divine calling and commission was sublime. 
That is what I wish we might have in this republic. I 
wish that we might feel that our State is church, that God 
is in our history, that politics is religion, as Moses felt 
it, and David and Samuel and Isaiah. I cannot think 
that David felt himself doing anything unkingly writing 
psalms. I like to read of Solomon taking things out of 
the priests’ hands and saying the prayer himself at the 
dedication of the Temple. I think it would not have 
been safe to rebuke Prophet Isaiah or Prophet Samuel 
for “preaching politics.” I think, moreover, that it 
would not have been safe to rebuke those old Puritan 
ministers of ours for it. It is a poor, pale, later time that 
has divorced politics and religion. Almost the whole of 
Jewish prophecy is politics. Their politics has become 
our religion. I wish that our own were that. I wish 
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that, when the American preacher desires to show most 
plainly the finger of God, he might do as Stephen did, 
and recount the history of his people. I think that in 
some future some apostle to the Americans will write 
in the same high religious strain of the long line of 
American patriots and prophets who have greatly kept 
the faith as the writer of that sublime chapter in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews chants the fidelity and the vision 
of the heroic souls of Israel. 

Faith, he will say, is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen. For by it the fathers 
obtained a good report. By faith Columbus sailed 
through unknown seas for many days, mid perils of wind 
and perils of water, mid perils from faint hearts, mid 
perils from false brethren, and revealed a new world, 
and died, knowing not what he ‘had seen. By faith 
Puritanism, beginning even as a grain of mustard seed, 
brought forth Eliot and Hampden and Cromwell and 
Milton and Vane, and planted New England. By faith 
the Pilgrim Fathers, when.they were called to go out 
into a place which they should after receive for an in- 
heritance, obeyed; and they went out, not knowing 
whither they went. By faith they sojourned in the land 
of promise, as in a strange country, with Winthrop and 
Cotton and Hooker and Roger Williams, heirs with them 
of the same promise. For they looked for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God. 
These all died in faith, not having received the promises, 
but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of 
them and embraced them, and confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they that say 
such things declare plainly that they seek a country. 
And truly, if they had been mindful of that country 
from whence they came out, they might have had oppor- 
tunity to have returned. But, when the Mayflower 
sailed away at the end of the first winter of death, while 
half their number lay in the graves in the wheatfield, 
not one went back, uo, not one looked back who had 
set his hand to this ploughing. Wherefore justly might 
they boast that, as one candle lighteth a thousand, so 
they had shone to this whole nation; and justly might 
their brethren write from beyond the sea that the mem- 
ory of this plantation should never die. 

By faith Samuel Adams refused to admit of bondage, 
and was not afraid of the King’s commandment. By 
faith Washington drew his sword, and Jefferson saw that 
which was invisible. By faith independence was de- 
clared by a nation that was not yet a nation. By faith 
the farmers stood at Bunker Hill, by faith they endured 
at Valley Forge, by faith they conquered at Yorktown. 

And what shall I more say? For the time would fail 
me to speak of Lafayette and the faith which worked 
mightily for us in other lands; of Franklin and Madison 
and Hamilton, who by faith brought us out of confusion 
into order; of Lincoln, also, and the noble army of those 
who redeemed the land from slavery; of Garrison, who 
worked mightily with the newspaper, and Phillips on 
the platform, and Parker in the pulpit, and Whittier 
with the song, and Sumner in the Senate, and John 
Brown on the scaffold; of faithful soldiers coming up 
from lowly homes and lying down in unknown graves; 
of faithful women giving up brothers and sons and hus- 
bands. And some had trial of bonds and imprisonment, 
in Libby, in Salisbury, in Andersonville, being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented. These all, having obtained a good 
report through faith, labored chiefly for our sake. Others 
labored, and we have entered into the fruits of their labor. 

Wherefore, seeing we are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, and that with so great a price 
this freedom has been purchased, let us lay aside every ~ 
weight of selfishness and sloth, and the sins of partisan- 
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ship and pride that so easily beset us, let us walk worthy 
of our great inheritance, let us be creditors of the future 
even as we are debtors to the past, and let us know that 
the spirit of history is the God of nations, whose other 
name is Justice. 

Boston, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
A Church of the Free Spirit.* 


BY SAMUEL MCCHORD CROTHERS, D.D. 


My text is taken from Romans xiv. 1: “Him that is 
weak in faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations; 
or, as it is translated in the margin of the Revised Ver- 
sion, “the decisions of doubts.” 

The question which continually confronts every relig- 
ious organization is that of life and death. Is it to live 
on from one generation to another, becoming more rich 
in experience and more efficient in its work? Or is it 
slowly to die, giving place to something more fitted to 
survive? As there is a will to live, so also there is a ten- 
dency to decay. 

A church is a voluntary association which must con- 
tinually renew its membership or perish. No matter 
how noble may have been its past, if it fails to enlist 
fresh recruits, it is doomed. Experience shows how easy 
it is for a new religious movement to sweep over the 
country, seeming for the moment to carry all before it. 
This is because it appeals to a class of prepared minds. 
But to perpetuate the movement is an altogether differ- 
ent matter. 

I wish to speak particularly in regard to that ideal of 
religion for which this conference stands. We have con- 
ceived of a church which shall be forever the home of 
free and truth-loving minds. It shall be the church of 
vital and spiritual religion. How may it be perpetuated? 

Carlyle used to quote the words of Dr. Johnson to 
Boswell, “Boswell free your mind of cant.” The em- 
phasis was on the word ‘‘mind.”’ Boswell was told that he 
probably would speak cant, but he need not think cant. 

Let us try to rid our minds of cant, of all apologies 
for our existence, and face as directly as we can the ques- 
tion of life and death. 

If we are to survive, we must not only win the support 
of mature minds, but we must win the devotion of the 
generations that are to succeed us. 

This means of course that we are to take thought of the 
needs of childhood. What used to be spoken of as ‘the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord” must not be neg- 
lected. 

But, however important the religion of childhood may 
be, the continuance of organized religion does not depend 
upon that alone. ‘The great crisis comes in the period of 
youth. ‘The time comes when the earnest, sincere, enthu- 
siastic young man or young woman takes up the responsi- 
bilities of life. There is atime of conscious choice. The 
habits of childhood and the traditions of the home are 
brought to the judgment seat, and subjected to a severe 
scrutiny. The self-conscious individual asks the ‘‘reason 
why” for his conduct. 

Coming out of a conference on religion one day, John 
Henry Newman asked, ‘‘ What is the difference between 
faith and prejudice?” ‘That is a searching question 
which every one who begins to think for himself must 
ask. How much of what I have been taught is merely a 
local or family prejudice? How much appeals to my 
free reason? In that hour of intellectual perplexity 
and of intense moral earnestness what shall be the place 
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of the church? How should it relate itself to the ques- 
tioning spirit? Has it any word for the eager and intel- 
ligent youth freed from childish obedience and eager for 
manly service? Does the church frankly and honestly 
meet the demand of youth? 

I am not speaking now of the docile ‘‘young people”’ 
who are willing to take without questioning what their 
elders set before them. I have in mind those who are 
capable of forming an independent judgment. They are 
no longer in a state of tutelage. They have arrived at 
the years when independent action is not merely a privi- 
lege. It isa duty. 

What is the attitude toward religion of young men and 
women coming out of our schools, with minds trained in 
the methods of modern science, broadened by a study of 
the world’s literature, and conscious of the great new 
problems of our own day? ‘They only can tell us. But 
there is something else which we can properly ask. What 
should be the attitude of the church to them and their 
questions? 

I venture to reply that the attitude of the church must 
be profoundly changed if it is to gain their full and in- 
stant allegiance. The church to the vast majority of 
persons means a body of people with fixed opinions. It 
consists of those who have made up their minds upon 
a number of disputed opinions. It stands for these 
things. These doctrines may be stated in formal creeds, 
or they may be set forth very simply; but they are con- 
ceived of as propositions to be accepted as the condition 
for full membership. The church is an_ intellectual 
mould into which the thought of its adherents is cast. 

Now the answer of the thoughtful young man to the 
appeal of the church, when it takes for granted this fixity 
of opinion, is this: “I recognize the seriousness of the ques- 
tions proposed. They are so momentous that I must 
take time for their consideration. When I have fully made. 
up my mind, then I will join the church.” 

Ah! but how long will it take to complete these intel- 
lectual investigations? The more serious the thought, 
the less likely is the process to come to an end. It is the 
serious-minded person who is the most troubled. 

Is not. the great mistake one which we have inherited 
from the dogmatism of the past? It lies in the notion 
that the church is a close corporation of those who have 
come to the same intellectual conclusions. If that be 
the case, it is logical for it to state as fully as possible 
what these conclusions are. 

But there is another conception of the church, and 
one that is more vital and inspiring. It is the fellowship 
not of those who have “reached the same conclusions,” 
but of those who are making the same brave beginnings. 

Its fundamental note is that of spiritual courage. In 
a world that grows weary and begins to despair it sends 
forth its word of hope. It represents from one genera- 
tion to another that which is unconquerable. The 
answer to its call is not the docile “I believe,” but the 
bold “TI will.” 

This is that “beloved community’? of which Prof. 
Royce writes. It is a religious organization answering 
to the needs of religious persons. ‘The time to enter it 
is not the time when all questions are solved, and all 
intellectual work completed. The time to enter it is when 
the uncertainties and hazards are most keenly felt. It is 
the comradeship of those who are struggling together 
against great odds that is most worth while. 

The church loses the great moments of moral and 
spiritual decision when it tries to use them for the de- 
cision of other questions which in reality are irrelevant. 

We are accustomed to a political trick which frequently 
interferes with wise legislation. A bill is before Congress 
which is necessary for the carrying on of the government. 
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Then a “rider” to the bill is added in favor of some 
special interest. Congress passes the bill, and then the 
President must approve it all or veto it all. 

In such a predicament we often place the young man 
who is facing a spiritual crisis. He feels the impulse to 
a new life, he feels the desire of service, he feels the at- 
traction of a spiritual brotherhood. ; 

But, when he would give expression to the best that 
is in himself, the church intervenes and says, “Before 
you follow this impulse, you must profess your adherence 
to certain necessary propositions. Accept these, all is 
well: fail to accept them, and you do not belong to us.” 
Now it does not matter at all whether that condition be 
explicit or whether it be implied. It stands in the way 
of the serious youth who is choosing his fellowship and 
his place of work. Again and again I have had some 
young man full of what I call the spirit of religion, quali- 
fied to be leaders of religion, say to me frankly, “I love 
the Church; I believe in its practical work; my heart re- 
sponds to its worship; I love and reverence those who 
have gone before in its history; I believe, on the whole, it 
is the best and most efficient agency for good. But there 
are questions which I have not settled for myself. My 
thoughts are rather hazy about God: I am not sure about 
the problems of the future. I have been taught that 
the respect due to my own intellect should make me never 
to say that I believe if I do not. WhatshallI do?” What 
do we of the liberal churches do when some one, full of 
the spirit of religion, fails to correspond in his thought 
to our notions about religion? Must he wait till these 
questions are settled? Must he wait till all the testimony 
is in? Must he wait till his idea of God corresponds to 
the traditional idea of God? If so, by and by, when he 
is tired of his own thought, when he has ceased to be an 
active force, he may come back to the church as to the 
second best. But rest assured that we shall have lost, 
lost completely, the energy of youth, the love of advent- 
ure, the power that moves the world. There will be 
for him years of lonely wandering in the desert before 
he comes again to the great company to which he belongs. 

Perhaps the most interesting and instructive story of 
religious conversion is that which Saint Augustine gives 
us. ‘The text on which his eye fell was, ‘Let us walk 
honestly as in the day not in rioting and drunkenness, 
not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and en- 
vying, but put ye on the Lord Christ.” 

This was not theology. It was a manner of life to be 
chosen with all the heart. ‘‘No further would I read, nor 
did I need; for instantly as the sentence ended, by a light 
as it were of security infused into my heart, all the gloom 
vanished away. Closing the book and putting my 
finger between, I now with tranquil countenance made 
it known to Alypius. He asked to look at what I had 
read. I showed him, and he looked even further than 
I had read, and I knew not what followed. ‘This it was 
‘Him that is weak in the faith receive,’ which.he applied 
unto himself.” 

As we read, we forget the Augustinian theology: that 
followed afterward. We only see two ardent young men 
deciding their course of life. They saw something they 
loved and longed for. ‘They left all and followed it. The 
clear contrast in their minds was that between the life 
of wantonness and self-seeking and the life of devotion 
and purity. ‘They chose the better part. 

In such high moments of choice it is not for us to in- 
trude with lesser questions. The doubtful disputations 
must be taken up each in its own time and place, but 
they must not interfere with the great decision. 

One who has chosen the better part has already entered 
into the fellowship of the spirit, into the real church. 
The church does not shut out the doubtful questions, but 
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it” welcomes the doubter with his doubts. It does not 
solve them for him but believes in him, trusts him, helps 
him, while he is solving them. ‘The great experiment of 
religion which yet remains to be fully tried is just that 
experiment of the religious life together. That means 
not only worshipping together and believing together, 
but freely and frankly reasoning together. It means 
that we take the man in earnest, the man who has con- 
secrated himself to a great spiritual ideal: do not ask 
him how he has come out, but welcome him as a man who 
is trying his best to live the divine life on earth. 

Everything looks different when we can say that. 
What do you think of God? I am interested in what 
you think; and yet I am not anxious about the matter. 
I do not think that your thought, however mistaken, 
will make any truth less-true. You must make your 
mistakes, just as the rest of us do. It is not the con- 
clusion at which you have arrived to-day, but the atti- 
tude of your mind, that matters. Are you reverencing 
the best you see and using that as a symbol for some- 
thing higher? Is your face turned heavenward, strain- 
ing after its far light? ‘Then you have already entered 
into the religious life. You are not idly waiting for it 
to be revealed to you: you belong to the true church, 
the church of the seekers after God. It matters not how 
far you have gone so far as this fellowship is concerned, 
but it does matter what you are looking for. A man 
says, I have not settled for myself certain questions about 
the future. Well, can you not leave something to be 
revealed to you? Says Emerson, “God ever shields us 
from premature ideas.” You cannot by an act of will 
determine an external fact, but you can say: “I will live 
faithfully day by day, in the world as it reveals itself. I 
will live as one who feels the power of an endless life. I 
will live as those would live who would go on and on for- 
ever and forever.” Says Paul. “The Kingdom of God is 
not in word, but in power.’’ A word is something that 
can be defined. Power can never be defined: it is the thing 
which is felt, the thing which moves you. ‘Those who 
feel this power never dispute over the definition of words. 
One man says, I believe in Christ: another does not know 
whether he believes or not—we are talking about mere 
words. We may talk for days and never get further. 
But a man comes to the picture in the New Testament 
of the Man of Galilee and is awed by it; looks at it with 
love; wonders at it; sees the contrast between that life and 
the life he leads; does not pretend to have any special 
knowledge about it, but responds to the kind of appeal 
that Jesus made. His heart burns within him as he reads 
the story: he comes to feel toward other men as Jesus 
felt toward them. By and by, when trials and sorrows 
come, he feels that there is something infinite to him in 
the appeal of that life, that he has learned that just as 
there is a physical universe that is infinite, so there is a 
spiritual universe. that is infinite. The old discussions 
do not interest him, but the fact of the life and the love. 
Is there not room in the Christian Church, not outside, 
but inside, the Christian Church, for all the Christ’s folk, 
for all the men and women of that spirit, for all the meek 
and lowly of heart, for all the hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness? Is there not room in that church for all 
that was in Christ’s heart?. That is all we ask. That is 
what we believe in. We believe in these spiritual affin- 
ities, in the love, the fellowship, which transcends all 
our littleness. All the things which separate us are as 
nothing to the things which unite us. Always above the 
loyalty to the individual churches to which men belong, 
always there has been the assertion of the greater loyalty 
to what has been called the Church Invisible, in which we 
are one. 


We say all this. Again, let us rid our minds of cant! 
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This is a statement of fact, the plain fact that the ideal 
church—that is, the ideal organization of the religious 
life—is greater, more spiritual, more intellectually free 
than any of the institutions which we see—including our 
own. But our loyalty to the Church Invisible is a vain 
thing if it does not impel us to earnest effort to make its 
graces visible. 

Our own church is far from perfect; but it is ours, and 
we are called to labor for its perfecting. It is our business 
to make of it what every church should be,—a free and 


beautiful expression of the manifold life of the spirit.- 


It must not only be beautiful in itself, but it must be made 
more accessible. 

. It is no small work to which we are called. It is to 
build a church which shall express the spiritual aspira- 
tions of living men and women. It must be a church 
which shall be not merely a refuge for those whose battles 
have already been fought and who long only for rest. 
It must be the place to which the eager heart of youth 
‘turns instinctively when with high courage it dedicates 
itself to its task. Here it finds its ideal, here its difficul- 
ties, and here its companions. Such a church asks nothing 
but that which the spirit of youth seeks to give—itself. 
Its call is to “whosoever will.” 

Does such a church of the free spirit exist? If it does 
not, let us try to make it. In sofar as such a church has 
already begun to be, let us rejoice in it and cherish it. 
It has the promise of the future. 


Unitarianism and Universalism. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


We are by and by going to have a system of religious 
thought, a theology, a philosophy of religion, written from 
the standpoint of Umity,—that which united humanity and 
unites the human and the divine, and consequently which 
unites all the religions and theologies of the world. ‘That 
will be the great, the commanding, the inclusive, the ir- 
resistible Unitarianism of the future. 

By and by we shall have a theology, a philosophy of 
religion, written from the standpoint of the Umiversal, 
giving us the universal God, and that which is universal 
in humanity, in ethics, and in religious faith. ‘This will 
be the profound, the self-evidencing, the irresistible 
Universalism of the future. 

The world waits for the great thinkers to perform these 
two important tasks. When the work is done, as sooner 
or later it will be, we shall all see that Unitarianism and 
Universalism are one; and the world will see that in this 
faith, built on the Unities and the Universals of the moral 
and spiritual Universe, it has found the ultimate and neces- 
sary religion of mankind. 


The Important Problems. 


The reticence of the Bible as to questions of life beyond 
the limits of present life helps us to concentrate attention 
on present opportunity and duty. Men are fascinated 
by the strange and the occult. The multitudes run after 
the miracles of the thaumaturgist, and ignore or forget 
the instruction and aims of Jesus. But God is greatly 
in earnest in his dealings with mankind. Life is meant for 
discipline and achievement. It is far more important 
that men should reverence and trust God and practise 
righteousness than that they should absorb themselves 
with attempted exploration of the mysteries of another 
world. It is not important that we should solve the 
problem of the origin of evil: it is very important that, 
a way out of sin being made known, we should enter it. 
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It is not important that we should now possess the se- 
crets of the spirit world: it is supremely important that 
we should heartily love God and our fellow-man and do 
with our might the work which our hands find to do. It 
is not important that we should know the number of 
heaven’s population. It is most important that we should 
overcome our selfishness and enlarge our sympathies and 
so enter now upon the heavenly life. It is not important 
that we should know the day when the Son of man will 
come to judge the world. It is vastly important that we 
should so live that it will not matter to us how soon or in 
what way a day of judgment may dawn. 

The Bible, great and precious as it is, does not con- 
tain God’s last word to his children. He will not always 
be silent. ‘Till his, time comes we must wait in trustful 
patience. Meantime, this message comes to each: ‘Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life.’ ‘To each comes also the injunction, “Strive to 
enter in by the narrow door’ through which selfishness 
cannot pass. To those who hear and obey there can be 
no disaster and no loss; and, whatever the future shall dis- 
close, it will bring clearer vision of the divine beauty and 
deeper experience of the divine joy.—Philip S. Moxom, 
D:D: 


Spiritual Life. 


Do not pray for crutches, but for wings.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
ad 


We must look for the true face of our religion in the 
faces of those who have best represented it—A. P. 
Stanley. 


a 


As love is the life of faith, so, with the increase of love, 
faith increases. Even from man toward man faith and 
love grow together. The more we love, the more we 
understand and trust each other.—Dr. Pusey. 


wt 


Take courage, and turn your troubles which are without 
remedy into material for spiritual progress. Often 
turn to our Lord, who is watching you, poor, frail, little 
being as you are, amid your labors and distractions. He 
sends you help.—Francis de Sales. 


w 


As soon as we lay ourselves entirely at His feet, we have 
enough light given us to guide our own steps, as the foot 
soldier, who hears nothing of the councils that determine 
the course of the great battle he is in, hears plainly enough 
the word of command which he must himself obey.—George 


Eliot. 
Jw 


None of us can live well by an occasional good resolu- 
tion. Everything depends on storing up in ourselves, by 
a habit of right-willing and well-doing, a great and ever- 
increasing fund of moral power, which shall always be 
available to brace us against sudden temptation, to help 
us carry out our better purposes, and to hold us steady 
and true to the ideal—Charles G. Ames. 


rad 


True hope is based on the energy of character. A 
strong mind always hopes, and has always cause to hope, 
because it knows the mutability of human affairs, and how 
slight a circumstance may change the whole course of 
events. Such a spirit, too, rests upon itself: it is not con- 
fined to partial views or to one particular object. And, 
if at last all should be lost, it has saved itself—Von Knebel. 
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Literature. 


AMERICAN IDEALS, CHARACTER, AND LIFE. 
By Hamilton Wright Mabie. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.— 
These lectures were delivered by Mr. Mabie 
as an exchange professor, or, as he says, 
more accurately, lecturer, from the United 
States, on the Carnegie Peace Endowment, 
in Japan, Korea, and Manchuria. In any 
review of the book this fact should be borne 
in mind; for, in presenting the subject 
of American life and character to the Japan- 
ese, the speaker’s audience, so far as pos- 
sible, must be made to understand the con- 
ditions under which American thought and 
life have been developed. Accordingly, 
these lectures have much that, very good 
in itself, is perhaps not particularly neces- 
sary for American readers. However, as 
might be expected from this author, there is 
an agreeable presentation of his subject, 
and now and then suggestive and excellent 
bits of criticism. For example, Mr. Mabie 
says of Bryant: ‘“Bryant’s imagination was 
not facile, his command of verse forms was 
limited, but the majesty of an unsubdued 
continent gave him a sense of elemental 
things. Simplicity, vigor, love of untamed 
nature, ... give his work austere beauty.’ 
This is true and well said. We do not think 
this a quite fair statement in connection with 
Emerson: ‘“ He was chiefly a writer of essays, 
but half a dozen poems of his are likely to be 
remembered as long as any verse of his 
period.’’ Certainly there are more than 
“half a dozen poems’’ by Emerson that live 
in the American mind and conscience, by 
reason of their superb and perhaps final 
expression of certain great ideas; or putting 
into magic form, say, the feeling of a day of 
spring, or the spell of the woods. Nor do 
we care so much, as does Mr. Mabie, for ‘‘the 
beautiful art of Mr. James Lane Allen.” 
Of course Mr. Allen can write gracefully, 
but there is a certain squint in his moral 
vision which vitiates his art. However, 
this judgment of the general teachings of 
American literature is just. Our books show 
“passion for liberty, sense of moral order and 
responsibility, faith in God and man, love 
of home and of nature; and a habit of humor 
born of hope, of courage, and of the good-will 
of a community which has spread from ocean 
to ocean, but still keeps the neighborly 
feeling which makes the village, in time of 
calamity or of need, one family.” It may 
be that some of us would feel that any chapter 
on American Art must be like the famous 
chapter on “‘Snakes in Iceland”? (commonly 
quoted Ireland), ‘‘“There are no snakes in 
Iceland,” and no art in America. But 
certainly Mr. Mabie makes out a fair list of 
artists. It is amusing to read of the storm 
of abuse that first greeted the nude in Ameri- 
ean art. Power’s “Greek Slave” ‘in the 
interests of public morals” was ‘‘inter- 
viewed’”’ by a number of respectable clergy- 
men. (We remember the hot and _ fierce 
discussion over the Bacchante for the Public 
Library court, and Robert Grant’s amusing 
chapter in ‘‘The Chippendales.’”’?) We read 
of ‘‘the striking and forceful originality’’ of 
Mr. Barnard. Perhaps the word “force- 
ful’? has come to stay, but we sympathize 
with Mr. William KEverett’s savage on- 
slaught. Is not “forcible,” then, a perfectly 
adequate word? As to music, there is shown 
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to be an advance from days when young 
women “took” ‘elegant deportment and 
polite conversation,’’ and a little of what has 
been called ‘‘the most expressive form of 
noise.”’ But why, in a book so “up to date,”’ 
should Dr. Muck’s name be omitted from a 
list of great conductors? There is an ex- 
cellent chapter on “School and College.” 
We are glad to find here James Russell 
Lowell’s statement that ‘‘a college should 
teach nothing useful.’’ In his day the col- 
lege was supposed to help a man ‘“‘make his 
soul.” Now the university must teach 
everything anybody wants to know. The 
story is told of a young man’s going to the 
president of a recently established college 
with the request that he should be taught 
Choctaw. The president said, “We have 
no department for the teaching of Choctaw 
this morning; but, if you will be good enough 
to call again this afternoon, we will organize 
one for you.” Like Mr. Bliss Perry, Mr. 
Mabie thinks that too much stress has 
been laid on American materialism. ‘Those 
who know America know that it is a na- 
tional peculiarity to be satisfied with noth- 
ing: they [Americans] are eager to get the 
best life offers; as soon as they get money, 
they want education, opportunities of travel, 
art.’”’ Mr. Mabie holds that idealism is at 
the bottom of the American character. ‘The 
American is very emotional and governed 
largely by sentiment. . .. An ineradicable and 
controlling idealism has been a dominating 
element in America.’ The American is 
even more religious than he is given credit 
for being, only now the emphasis is “trans- 
ferred from the individual to society.” 
“The value of a man’s religion is [now] 
estimated in terms of social service.’’ But 
at bottom the American is truly religious, 
still holding something of the old Puritan 
belief in God; while for him ‘‘one question 
is never silenced,—the question of immortal- 
ity.’ Indeed, Prof. Miinsterberg has said 
that “‘the entire American people is in fact 
profoundly religious, and has been from the 
day when the Pilgrim Fathers landed down 
to the present moment.’”’ We would greatly 
like to believe this, and, strangely enough, 
perhaps it is true! 


THE ROMANCE OF EVOLUTION AND ITS 
RELATION TO RELIGION. . By John C. Kim- 
ball. Boston: American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. $1.25 net.—We remember hearing 
some one say of a certain man, ‘“‘He ought to 
make a very good minister: he is so dramatic, 
and he has such a sense of honor,’ Though 
these qualities are not generally considered 
the first requisites for the profession, they 
are certainly not undesirable qualities for a 
preacher. Mr. Kimball possessed them both, 
together with many other excellent gifts, 
as, for instance, much sound knowledge of the 
methods and discoveries of modern science, 
great freedom in upright and downright 
speech, and, underlying all, profound relig- 
ious convictions. These elements appear in 
these chapters, all of which may be said to 
bear, in one way or another, on the problem 
of evolution. He is a firm believer in the 
great theory, not, however, in that cheap 
kind of science, which, as he says, has been 
made ‘a sort of Trilby in the shops of 
thought.” But the theory itself he calls 
“the grandest philosophical generalization 
the human mind has ever reached, the state- 
ment of a law which runs through every- 
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thing in nature, from the making of a sod to 
the making of a soul.”” Nor yet does this law 
exclude a universal first cause, which, though 
not “separate from anything to which He 
gives birth,”’ is yet, as Wordsworth saw it, 
“A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects ot all thought, 

And rolls through all things,” 


and that other great object of religious spec- 
ulation, immortality. This preacher is by 
no means satisfied with George Eliot’s pos- 
itivist conception of the after-life. Immor- 
tality must be ‘individual and personal, for 
it is in individuals and persons, as the high- 
est outcome of evolution, that what it is 
constituted of is stored up here.”’ These ad- 
dresses and--sermons are full of happy illus- 
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trations and touches of keen humor, as when _ 


he shows how people make their compromises 
between old and new religious truths by de- 


ciding, like the ladies at a certain tea-table,- 


that, “when things are old and familiar, 
existing animals and plants and the ‘fours’ 
of our daily lives, they originate in the nat- 
ural cast and form the twos and twos of an 
earthly parentage; but that, when they are 
new and strange, as the beginnings of species 
and worlds and life and soul, they can rise 
only in the supernatural west and by a mirac- 
ulous evolution.’”’ Or he writes of a man who 
was bothered by naughty urchins ringing his 
door-bell, who ‘‘at last attached the bell-wire 
to a powerful electric battery, and with a 
smile calmly awaited the result.” It is 
needless to say that the band left the house 
“with their feelings wofully shocked. So 
with the priests that age after age have gone 
to the house where science lives, calling it 
up day and night on all sorts of frivolous 
charges,—it is not an unpleasant thing to 
see that now there is a powerful battery 
attached to the door-handle, and that every 
time they go near it they, too, come away 
terribly shocked.’”’ But Mr. Kimball does 
not dodge difficulties by telling an amusing 
story. Back of illustration and bit of shin- 
ing humor there is earnestness and a great 
enthusiasm for truth. And it is these qual- 
ities that make these sermons a genuine con- 
tribution to the thought of to-day concern- 
ing some of the most important questions 
of the scientific and religious life. 


THe MessacGE oF Davip SWING TO HIS 
GENERATION. Addresses and Papers. With 
an Introductory Memorial Address by Newel 
Dwight Hillis. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.20 net.—Oratory has 
certainly the defects of its qualities. It has, 
of course, dash, vigor, a dramatic way of 
putting things. All this is well. But some- 
times it has also audacity, a disregard of the 
law of ‘‘nothing too much,’’—a sacrifice of 
sense, if not exactly to sound and fury, then 
to the making of a vivid effect. Mr. Swing 
—great preacher as he was—sometimes 
suffers in this way. He is unquestionably 
eloquent, but occasionally he makes the 
judicious grieve a little. Thus, his estimate 
of Wendell Phillips runs to excess. And in 
a generous tribute to Phillips Brooks—one 
of the best addresses in the book—there 
are passages that do not strike a sober mind 
as perfectly just. Nor do we think Mr. 
Swing a very successful literary critic. 
Dante is so great that he can be written 
about to some advantage by every earnest 
person—as it is said that no one, with any 
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dramatic sense, can ever wholly fail in acting 
Hamlet. But it certainly does not help 
much to an appreciation of the great Floren- 
tine to speak of him as “wonderfully senti- 
mental.” It is much nearer the mark to 
note Dante’s power to grasp the smallest 
details, citing the familiar illustration of the 


little bird watching for the morning. Again, 


his paper on Victor Hugo, though enthusi- 
astic, falls far below Frederick Myers’s acute 
essay on the brilliant Frenchmen, who with 


all his unquestionable genius could not help | 


being something of a charlatan. No, Swing 
was an orator, and he is at his best on 
“what may be called oratorical subjects,— 
perhaps best of all in his address on Henry 
Ward Beecher, where, under the circum- 
stances, he may be excused for calling the 
mind of the Plymouth church preacher one 
of the greatest ever made,—though this is 
pretty strong. There is an excellent address. 
on the Duty of the Pulpit in relation to 
socialistic and labor problems. 


tators as on the side of the capitalists. 

Dr. Hillis introduces these addresses with 
an enthusiastic eulogy of their writer, in 
which the beauty and grace of style, the 
poetic gift, and the fine optimism of the 
great Chicago preacher are pointed out. 
Dr. Hillis is himself an orator, and ought to 
know what qualities go to the making of a 
great public speaker. And certainly here a 
good. deal of enthusiasm is allowable; for 
“‘the message of David Swing to his genera- 
tion” helped in removing many an old 
barrier of superstition, and possibly laid some 
of the strong foundations of a higher and 
better faith. 


THE New Man. By Jane Stone. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 75 cents 
net.—This contribution to the discussion of 
the white slave problem is based on the belief 
that ‘‘God never made necessary for one sex 
what could only be obtained at such incom- 
parable horror to the other,’ and the solu- 
tion proposed is a change in public opinion, 
the forcing upon the minds of men that what 
has been condoned in the past is condoned 
no longer. The writer does not doubt that 
a spiritual awakening could accomplish even 
this. The distinctly stated purpose of the 
book is illustrated by the story of a daughter of 
a’ Western senator, kidnapped while walking 
in Central Park, 


LiTTLE PEOPLE OF THE Dust. By Joseph 
Burke Egan. Boston: Pilgrim Press. $1.20 
net.—This story is the romance of the town 
dump, in the Sahara of which there came to 
be, in course of time, an oasis. It is a story 
of patient work, brightened by hope and by 
the voices of children and the sense of human 
comradeship. Billie, the old crow, watched 
from his tree while wonderful things hap- 


Mr. Swing | 
could speak strongly against every form of 
oppression; but he saw that there might be’ 
as much injustice on the side of labor agi-. 


|thought and purpose that belongs to the 
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pened to golden-haired Millie, the forsaken 
little waif to whom good fortune came by 
way of the most unpromising road fortune 
ever travelled. It is a pleasant story, in 
spite of the forbidding surroundings in which 
the drama is acted out. 


Miscellaneous. 


The familiar yellow covers of the Old Farm- 
er’s Almanac, established when Washington 
was President, remind us how much we owe 
to this all-the-year-round inmate of our 
homes. We could hardly keep house with- 
out it. It has rounded out each year with 
us since the days of earliest childhood, and it 
will always be needed. It may be had plain 
for ten cents, interleaved for additions and 
memoranda (and this is most convenient) 
for twenty cents, and it may also be had 
between covers, a useful guard against the 
shabbiness that is inevitable otherwise during 
the later months of the year. In this con- 
nection we are reminded again of Prof. 
Kittredge’s delightful book on The -Old 
Farmer and his Almanack. 


The Pilgrim Press publish many small 
| books that are exceptionally satisfactory to 
those who wish to add to their Christmas 
thoughts the undercurrent of serious 


season not less than the merriment and fun. 
Dr. Grenfell, believing that ‘“‘to follow 
Christ is the most profitable and common- 
sense thingfor us to try to do,” shows clearly 
in The Attractive Way that the gospel of 
Jesus isnot a matter of opinions or professions, 
but simple, human helpfulness in a spirit of 
humble, courageous optimism. Dr. Gren- 
fell’s words carry with the greater power 
because of the work to which his life is de- 
voted. Since William Allen Knight became 
famous as the writer of The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest he has written many another 
short story to interpret some phase of 
Eastern life. A Bedouin Lover is the latest 
of these, a love romance with a touch of 
mystery and a slight but interesting connec- 
tion with Mark Twain. The Pilgrims’ First 
Christmas is by Josephine Pittman Scrib- 
ner, and its holly-decked covers and the 
Mayflower outlined in gilt carry out the sug- 
gestion of the name. It is a pretty fancy, 
true to human nature and corresponding with 
facts of the landing in Plymouth. W. Dun- 
lop Robinson defends An Idealist at Large, 
maintaining the thesis that only an idealist 
of some sort can manage to live successfully 
in this present world. It is a bright, earnest 
plea for the deeper interpretations of life. 
The Man in the Crow’s Nest is a series of brief 
talks with children that have appeared reg- 
ularly, if we are not mistaken, in the Con- 
gregationalist. ‘They are simple and prac- 
itcal, and may be used either for reading 
aloud to them or as a basis for one’s own 
story-telling, or, indeed, they may be put 
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directly into the hands of the children with a 
good chance of interesting them. 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘*Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and alee by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels nan history so often 
used in these lessons. RA T. GUILD 

Tuckerman School, Boston, ie, ent 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 


NEW YORK UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS. 
104 East 20th Street. 


Unitarian Books and Literature on sale. _Li- 
brary of books on liberal religion open to readers. 

Subscriptions taken for Christian Register, Ad- 
vance, Hibbert Journal, Survey, etc. 


Always a cordial welcome to all visitors. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER,” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


N ‘Cwartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tenseinterest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


pore with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
Script. aS 


T is a delightful reminiscence, in which 

one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was— a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 
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Christmas Snow. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Mother Sky sits up aloft, 
Cuddling her pretty geese, 

Tending them, with care and love, 
Till the winter’s cold increase. 


Mother Sky has said to-day, 

“Now the frost is thick and white, 
I will make my feather bed, 

I will pluck my geese to-night. 


“Oh, how cosey I shall be, 
On my soft and downy bed, 
Underneath my coverlid, 
With a pillow for my head!” 


Old man North Wind heard her talk, 
As he peeped behind the sun. 

Then he laughed “‘O Mother Sky, 
We will have a little fun,” 


Mother Sky has plucked her geese, 
Held between her ample knees. 

But the feathers all have flown 
On old North Wind’s mighty breeze. 


Gayly, gayly, did they fly, 
All the air was soft with down, 
And a robe of spotless white 
Covered in our little town. 


Who will pity old Ma’am Sky 
For her feathers blown away, 
When they see the children’s glee 

And the rapture of their play? 


Shouting, leaping, with their sleds, 
How they make the welkins ring, 
Rosy cheeks are ali aglow. 
Though the cold may bite and sting. 


Christmas snow at Christmas tide 
Is the best of all the year, 
For it comes with holly boughs, 
And the good old Christmas cheer. 


Santa in Search of a Helpmate. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


He’d reached home tired, chilled, and hun- 
gry, to find his wee cottage dark and his fire 
nearly gone out. 

“T’'ll just have to get myself a helpmate,”’ 
mused he, with a gusty sigh,—he was well 
aware really truly helpmates do not grow on 
every bush!—as he raked the gray embers 
into ruddy glow and filled the kettle, “and 
that right soon, too, so’s she can give me a 
bit of a lift next week. I wonder, now, where 
did I put that ‘How to Choose Her’ Dan 
Cupid sent me for my birthday?” 

While waiting for his kettle to boil, he 
rooted the small volume in question out 
from where it had slipped behind his pile of 
summer night caps, and spent from tea till 
bed-time studying it with so much advan- 
tage that he was able to add to the long string 
of Nellies, Edwards, Claras, Tobys, and ad- 
dresses adorning his little red note-book 
the following memoranda: ‘She must be 
industrious, but not fidgety; she must be 
indulgent, but not extravagant; she must be 
spry, but not heedless; she must be capable, 
but not bossy,” and above all things she must 
just love her job.” Then he shut up his 
books and went to bed. 

All next day he kept his shrewd though 
merry eye upon the throngs of women, all 
shopping and otherwise preparing for the 
Day; from them he singled out four for a 
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closer scrutiny; and from these four he was 
now making his final selection. 

All one long forenoon he followed—un- 
known to her and at a good safe distance— 
the serenely smiling Aunt Sadie as she 
skimmed from shop to shop, closely consult- 
ing and rapidly filling out the long list she 
was carrying about with her. 

“How very spry she is!’”’ chuckled Santa, 
and thought he’d found his helpmate already, 
when the swift shopper suddenly cried out in 
dismay: ‘‘Why, here ’way back in my 
reticule, is another list which I had quite 
forgotten; so now I’ll have to begin all over 
again, and my money’s almost gone,- too!” 
Once more she burrowed into the crowd be- 
setting the dressed doll table. 

“She’s not the one for me!”’ sputtered 
Santa, “heedless creature! Supposing—just 
supposing—she was to mislay lists and neglect 
children when working with me!” and he 


attached himself closely (but entirely unbe- | 


known) to Cousin Flora, who just then came 
bustling in. She also was poring over a long 
list and wondered—while tapping the counter 
with a reflective pencil—whether she could 
afford that rocking-horse for Richy and 
Drusilla’s longed-for doll. “They want 
them,” she concluded, ‘‘and shall have them, 
the darlings; and Phil shall have his fiddle, 
and Polly her pat-a-pans,’’ and went right 
at it, ordering things till the delighted Santa 
was just about stepping forward to ask her, 
“Won't you?’— when he overheard the 
rash purchaser telling the patient young 
woman behind the counter “‘just to charge 
these few I haven’t money to pay for; and 
send the bill’”’— 

Shocked beyond expression, Santa hurried 
out of the shop, declaring from under his long 
beard, ‘‘She won’t do one little bit, for all 
she’s so anxious to give ’em what they want! 
Fancy me with bills coming in to be settled 
’way on into the New Year!” 

Next morning he peeped in on Sister Maria, 
who, though it was still very bright and early, 
was busily doing up things in holly paper, and 
tying them up with poinsettia-decorated 
baby ribbon, giving the latter an occasional 
vicious jerk when, as will happen, they 
snarled up a bit. 

“Now, she’s a wonder and just about 
right!” crowed Santa, raising his hand to 
the door-bell, when he heard a sharp snappy 
“Dear me! I wish Christmas and all its 
bundles and buyings and wrappings were 
over and done with for good!’’ which so 
scared him that he crossed the street on a 
run and rushed into the little red brick 
church where Aunt Sophy was seated among 
a lot of young folk, all busily stringing pop- 
corn, and filling bon-bon boxes, while a 
lot more were standing on ladders and chairs 
trimming a tall and beautiful Christmas- 
trees 

““She’s the one! Aunt Sophy’s the very, 
very one,” laughed Santa, rubbing his hands 
in glee, “‘so full of taste, so neat; so quick 
to see what’s needed and where, so quick to 
know just what to get and just where and 
how to place it. She’s just the one I need to 
help me with work, and I’m going to ask her 
to name the day!’ and Santa stepped 
forward and had just opened his mouth to 
say “Sophy, dearest,’’ when that energetic 
person waved him back with an imperious 
white hand. 

“You’re way ahead of time,” she called 
out, “and we’re not nearly ready for you! 
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Don’t stop to talk, but go right back, and 
don’t you come rushing in again until I 
ring the bell for you!’’ and, as the discom- 
fitted Santa turned and fled, he heard Aunt 
Sophy’s strident voice instructing two young 
men and a small boy to “‘take that all nght 
down again, and loop it up in this way.” 

He never stopped running till he got to 
the church wall, upon which he sat down to 
wipe his heated face. 

‘‘What an escape!’”’ he gasped; ‘‘oh-h-h-h, 
what anescape! What would I be doing with 
one hectoring my poor elves and fairies, 
and bossing me—Me! and here it’s most 
Christmas, and I’ve been wasting the 
precious days and have no helpmate, after 
all!” and Santa shook a deeply dejected 
head. 

Suddenly he sat up and sniffed and sniffed. 

“What is that delectable smell,” he mut- 
tered, “‘it’s not cookies nor spice-cakes nor 
gingerbread, but a bit like all three of ’em 
all rolled into one. I know,’’ he shouted 
slapping his knee, “it’s German Christ- 
mas cakes! It’s peppernuts and honey- 
cakes, and those weird and wonderfully 
decorated lebkuchen I’m smelling; and I’m 
going to follow that smell and see where it 
leads me!” 

It drew him into a bit of a house directly 
opposite, up two rickety stairs and into a 
small and plainly-furnished room, as neat as 
wax. ‘The cakes were there, sure enough; 
peppernuts, honey-cakes, anise stars, and 
gingerbread animals and brownies, gay with 
pink and blue and green and yellow icing 
and knobby with almonds and citron, and 
sitting close by, contentedly making gingham 
frocks for two indestructible dollies, sat a 
small, elderly, red apple-cheeked lady. 

“Ach, liebster, bester Santa Claus,” said 
she greeting him with outstretched hands. 
“How very, very glad am I to see you! Sit 
down and try my Christmas cakes—they’re 
not bad, nicht wahr?—and these other 
things I’m making for your Christmas stock- 
ings. Will they do?’’ And she spread out 
before him wristlets and muffetees, pen- 
wipers and mittens, book-marks, doll-caps, 
and needlebooks all beautifully home-made 
of worsteds, scrap of silk, and bits of ribbon. 

“Do!” cried Santa; ‘well, I should just 
think they would! They’re just precisely 
what I need for filling the chinks in the stock- 
ings. But don’t you want ’em yourself for 
your own folks?” 

“‘ Ach, nein,’”’ sighed the little lady, “my 
sons and daughters have quite altogether 
outgrown Christmas, and the children of the 
neighborhood for whom I made things and 
trimmed trees have moved far, faraway. So 
take them all, dear Santa, and let me feel 
that I am helping along a bit.” 

‘All this saving and planning and sewing 
and baking,’”’ exclaimed the puzzled Santa, 
“for children you neither know nor care for; 
all this work and bother’’— 

“Oh, but I do care for them very much, 
for the children,” answered the little lady; 
“and I love the work and what you call the 
bother. I love to make things and bake 
things, and just to soak myself in Christmas 
smells and sounds and sights. Why, Santa 
dear, you. cannot know how I love Christ- 
mas and everything that goes with it.” 

“Affectionate, industrious, and quicker’n 
a wink!” deliberated Santa, ‘she’s all that 
and more, too, and, moreover, dead in love 
with her job!’ Whereupon he then and 
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there secured the little elderly lady for his 
helpmate; he carried her (and her cakes and 
Christmas contributions) back with him to 
his wee cottage which ever since has been 
warm and bright and cosey for him and his 
helpmate. y 


Picciola. 


Little Picciola’s parents were poor Italian 
peasants. It was nearing Christmas, but 
the little girl doubted if Santa Claus would 
visit her home. Still, she could not give up 
all hope of his coming. So she put her clumsy 
wooden shoe outside the door on Christmas 
eve. 

“No matter if he can’t bring anything. 
He'll see my shoe, and he’ll know I expected 
him!’’ she said to her mother. 

She went out early in the morning to see 
what there was to be seen. 

“OQ Madre,” she sang out with delight, 
“Santa has been, and he’s left me a sweet 
little dickey bird!” 

She carried in her shoe, and, sure enough, 
there lay a poor, tiny, shivering sparrow! 

Picciola nursed it and fed it, warming it 
in her little hand. The sparrow grew blithe 
and strong and chirrupy. It was her little 
cheery companion all the year through.— 
Louisa‘ A. Nash, in Our Dumb Animals. 


Little Bear and the Foxes. 

Late one afternoon when the sun was low 
in the forest and birds were thinking of bed- 
time, a family of little foxes went out to play. 
Baby Bear heard their sharp, happy barks 
and wished to go too. He knew that the fox 
family lived in a burrow not far away, but he 
had never seen the children. Their mother 
kept them at home daytimes. 

Many and many a time when Baby Bear 
was cuddled in his bed he had heard the foxes 
barking, sometimes near the house, sometimes 
far away; but his mother never, never al- 
lowed him to get up and go to see them. 

“T don’t know what Mother Fox is think- 
ing of to let those children sit up so late!” 
Middle-sized Mother Bear used to say. 

She was stirring the porridge for supper 
when Baby Bear heard the little foxes. 
Instead of asking his mother if he might go, 
Baby Bear opened the gate softly and ran 
fast as he could to the playground. ‘There he 
saw seven little foxes playing leap-frog; at 
least the game seemed to be leap-frog. 

Mother Fox was watching them. When 
she saw Baby Bear, she said kindly enough, 
“You better run home, Baby Bear!’ 

But Baby Bear didn’t go home. When 
the little foxes saw him, they laughed. He 
was so slow and clumsy, while they were 
light-footed and nimble. 

“TLet’s play tag now,” suggested one little 
fox, with bright eyes full of mischief. ‘Baby 
Bear, you are It! You must catch us if 
you can!” 

Mother Fox laughed until she almost cried, 
while watching those children play. Baby 
Bear couldn't catch one of her lively young- 
sters, no matter how hard he tried. 

Suddenly Mother Fox heard a sound that 
put an end to the game: it was Father Fox 
warning her of danger. 

“Run for home, children,’’ said she, “‘run 
for home! Baby Bear, you must go with 
us! Run, run! Quicker, quicker, quicker!” 

Baby Bear stumbled along best he could 


{them through the year. 
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with the fox children, and crowded after 
them into the burrow. Scarcely were they 
in the house when close behind them rushed 
Father Fox. He was out of breath and tired. 

“What is the matter?” asked Baby 
Bear, who was much frightened. 

“Nothing unusual,’ answered brave 
Father Fox when he could speak: ‘‘the farmer 
was after me, that is all. Don’t ask any 
more questions!”’ 

Baby Bear didn’t ask any more questions, 
but he began to cry. 

“Are you homesick already?’’ asked 
Mother Fox, not unkindly. ‘Poor child! 
I suppose you are hungry, but we have 
nothing for supper.”’ 

“Nothing for supper! nothing for sup- 
per!’ wailed the baby foxes. 

“There, there,” comforted Father Fox, 
“don’t ery, children, don’t cry! Daddy’ll. go 
hunting again. Come, Baby Bear, I shall 
take you to your mother!”’ 

Baby Bear was glad to get home, and 
Middle-sized Mother Bear was glad to see 
him; but she put the little fellow to bed that 
night before sunset. 

“Did you thank Father Fox for bringing 
that naughty child home safely?”’ asked Big, 
Big Father Bear when he sat down to think, 
after supper. 

“Ves, indeed!’ answered Middle-sized 
Mother Bear. ‘Father Fox-means well, he 
certainly means well, although you can’t 
blame the farmer for calling him bad names! 
If foxes would only eat blackberries and honey 
like other folks, we might allow Baby Bear 
to play with the little fox children, but, as it 
is, Baby Bear must learn to stay at home 
when they are out!” 

“Tl never go to play with the little foxes 
again unless you go, too,’ promised Baby 
Bear, calling from his bed. ‘“‘I like my 
home better, and my father and my mother 
and my porridge for supper!’’—Frances 
Margaret Fox, in the Churchman. 


The Bambino. 


BY DR. WILLIAM B. HARLOW. 


On the Capitoline Hill, in the old city of 
Rome, is the church which has the honor of 
being the home of the Bambino. 

The word ‘“‘Bambino”’ is the Italian for 
“baby,” and this particular baby is a wooden 
image which was carved by a pious monk in 
the city of Jerusalem about the time that 
Columbus discovered America. ‘The little 
figure was finally sent to Rome and became 
such an object of love and reverence that 
people have tor hundreds of years been 
giving it presents of precious stones. On 
its head is a little crown ablaze with rubies, 
diamonds, and sapphires. It has a robe of 
royal purple, also resplendent with gems. 

This little sacred image is usually care- 
fully concealed, but on Christmas week it is 
brought out and put into the arms of the 
Virgin Mary in one or the chapels of this 
church of Aracoeli. 

A wooden platform at that time is built 
before it, and the little children of Rome 
come up and speak their pieces, telling of 
what the good Christ-child has done for 
The fathers and 
mothers are gathered around on the stone 
floor below and listen with quiet reverence. 

To me this is a very beautiful ceremony. 
I think of the sacrifice it has cost many poor 
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people to give these rare presents, and I have 
no doubt that they have been made better 
for such gifts of love. The children, too, have 
done their share in repeating their lines 
which are their own little attempts to show 
love and devotion. 

During Christmas week a stately proces- 
sion passes through the streets of old Rome, 
and in the midst is borne, on a raised plat- 
form, among white-robed priests, a beautiful 
figure of the Virgin Mother Mary sitting 
with this same Bambino in her arms. 

The sidewalks are all lined with people 
bowing low, and many of them kneeling upon 
the stones. 

It is all a beautiful and impressive sight, 
and, though we have not been brought up to 
worship in this way, we cannot help feeling 
that the true spirit of religion, wherever we 
see it, is really a beautiful thing that in one 
way or another should come into the lives 
of us all. 


People used to be rather more particular 
than they are now as to what greens they 
used for church decoration. The favorite 


plants were holly, bay, rosemary, and 
laurel. Ivy was objectionable, because it 
was formerly sacred to Bacchus. Cypress 


was sometimes used, but its funeral asso- 
ciations made it out of place at so festive 
a season as Christmas. Mistletoe was ex- 
cluded because it was sacred to the Druidic 
religion, and perhaps because it was con- 
sidered too frivolous in its suggestions. 
The decorations should properly remain in 
the church till the end of January, but 
must be cleared away before February 2, 
“Candlemas Day.” 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 

Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution, 

unmarried mother js not rejected if she loves her 

child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 

Presiwent, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mes. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
A pia Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 

ass. . 

For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, g1 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet phenomenal increase in work. 


Preswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESWENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
Crerx, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. hoe: 7 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Suceerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, 
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To a Friend. 


BY WILSON JEFFERSON. 


I could wish thee this and that 
Of earth’s varied store, 

Health and peace and happiness, 
Wealth, and many more; 

But I wish thee simply this 
For thy peace and pleasure, 

Thine own wish be thine—then mine 
Added for good measure. 


I might name a thousand things, 
Good or vain and idle; 

I might praise in all the terms 
Friendship can unbridle; 

Still my heart could wish no more 
Than it’s now decreeing, 

Heaven’s best wish be thine—then mine 
With thy own agreeing. 


Unitarian Christianity in Bulgaria. 

Our devoted and unselfish collaborator 
in the Balkan States, Rev. Anthony N. 
Toplisky, on his return to his native country 
from the Paris Congress, sends us a letter 
which discloses his earnest spirit and apos- 
tolic labors for our cause. We are glad to 
learn from Prof. Boros that the Theological 
faculty and students of the Unitarian Col- 
lege in Koloszvar, Hungary, have it in mind 
to spend their Whitsuntide vacation in 
visiting Mr. Toplisky and his work in Bul- 
garia, and extending to him their sympathy 
and co-operation. 

Another highly encouraging occurrence 
is the virtual espousal of his work by our 
Young People’s Religious Union. The latter 
feel the desirability of taking some part in 
this world-mission of Unitarian Christianity, 
and, while they may not be able to contribute 
any large amount of money to his undertak- 
ing, their budget for the year being already 
made up, their sympathy and promise of 
future helpfulness will greatly encourage 
this lonely and brave advocate of our prin- 
ciples in Eastern Europe. Cc. W. Ww. 


Dovgsnitza, BULGARIA. 

Returned from Paris to Bulgaria, I am 
glad to thank you for the opportunity you 
gave me to visit the International Congress 
of Religious Progress at Paris. It was 
a great privilege, also, for me to see and talk 
with so many Unitarians and other religious 
liberals when on my return I passed through 
Transylvania. I sawin Koloszyar and other 
places well-organized and established Uni- 
tarian churches. Prof. George Boros and 
Bishop Joseph Ferencz were very good, and 
told me many interesting things about the 
Unitarian movement which has for centuries 
existed in their country. The inspiration 
and experience which I received are very 
great. 

At the time of my return peace between 
the Balkan States had not yet been concluded. 
I was compelled to remain on the Roumanian 
frontier in Hungary in the town of Brasso. 
There I stayed for sixteen days. The 
Roumanian government would not permit 
me to pass on into Bulgaria. At last, three 
weeks ago, I was able to come, via Bucharest, 
into Bulgaria and entered first the Danu- 
bian town, Roustchuk, where I delivered 
my first lecture concerning the Paris Con- 
gress,.as well as about the Unitarian move- 
ment in connection with the Congress. I 
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had the best hall in the town. There was 
a meeting of about five hundred hearers, 
comprising the best cultured part of the 


people. I printed an advertisement and 
invited hearers. I was satisfied with the 
results. I told many things about the 


Congress and the liberal faith. When I 
finished, the meeting burst into loud applause. 
At the close many young men asked me about 
our belief. Up to this time they had not 
known anything of this form of faith. A 
group were so much interested that they 
wanted me to send them all the Bulgarian 
Unitarian tracts which I have printed. 
The second place which I visited was 
Stara-Zagora. It was impossible for me 
to hold a public meeting on account of the 


cholera that raged in the town. Personally 


for two days I spoke with many of the best 
citizens. In Philippopoli I also had an 
interesting gathering in the hall of a café. 
Here again the cholera raged in the town, 
but I found a place in which I could express 
my thoughts about the Congress. In Sofia 
I had some interesting conversations and 
a good meeting in the Protestant Congre- 
gational church. Besides interviews with 
some professors of our universities, and other 
teachers and editors, I had a very inter- 
esting interview with the president of our 
Parliament, the Prime Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and head of the liberal and progres- 
sive party. I know him quite well and he 
knows me becatise seven years ago I was 
co-editor of the party organ, the Daily 
Journal, Bulgaria. He invited me to his 
home, and he was very interested to hear 
about our International Congress of Liberal 
and Progressive Religion that met at Paris. 
I talked with him concerning the speakers 
and papers at the Congress. He knows the 
president of the Congress, Prof. Boutroux, 
and some others. He heard me with great 
interest, and at last, responding, he said 
that it would be of great spiritual and moral 
value for our people if it were possible to 
develop and strengthen a liberal and rea- 
sonable religious movement in Bulgaria. 
He was glad to know that I was engaged 
in this missionary work. He told me to 
come again to his house, and when he has 
more time he would be glad to talk with 
me on this subject. I gave him some lit- 
erature about the Congress in English and 
in French. here were also some other 
opportunities to speak concerning these 
matters with different persons as well as 
with our Unitarian friends in Sofia. 

I then came on to Doubnitza, my home, 
where I have taken up again my regular 
missionary work. Because the room where 
our religious service is held is too small, I 
desire to rebuild it into a larger room, so 
that it may be possible for us to hold a 
meeting of about 250 persons. Some of 
our friends have promised their labor, 
others to help with money, and we have 
decided to devote a part of the money which 
you have voted to us to make a comfort- 
able place for us to hold our religious ser- 
vices in. We are doing a good work in 
Sofia also, but for the present it will be suffi- 
cient for us to have such a hall in this town. 
It is of great importance to have it ready 
before the winter setsin. I should be thank- 
ful if you could send us as soon as convenient 
a part of the proposed aid. The place 
will be dedicated to the Unitarian congre- 
gation in our town, and after some years, 


by nearly thirty in China. 
portant of these, so far as my religious mis- 
sion to the Orient is concerned, have been the 
ten days in Shanghai, one of the largest cities 
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when we shall gather more members, we 
hope to build the First Unitarian Church 
of Doubnitza. 


A. N. Topiisky. 


What a Billings Lecturer found in 


Shanghai, China. 


BY REV. J. 1. SUNDERLAND. 


My forty days in Japan have been followed 
The most im- 


of China and conmercially the most impor- 
tant. Sal 

While in Japan I received a very cordial 
letter from Rey. Gilbert Reid, D.D., director- 
in-chief of the International Institute of 
China, located in Shanghai, saying that he 
would like me to deliver several lectures at 
the Institute, and inviting me to be a guest 
in his home. I gladly accepted the invita- 
tion, and found my visit most interesting and 
satisfactory. During my stay in Shanghai, 
I gave four lectures, two of them (by request) 
on distinguished Americans (Lincoln and 
Emerson), and two on the principles, pros- 
pects, and ideals of liberal religion. Also 
(what was still more important) I succeeded 
in making arrangements of the most satis- 
factory kind for one of the Congresses of 
Universal Religion (which I am in the Orient 
to promote), to be held in Shanghai, in con- 
nection with the International Institute. 
This was the consummation of my highest 
hopes. It insures that China will have a 
Congress, little if any less influential than 
that in Japan. 

I think readers of the Christian Register 
will be glad to have me say something about 
so important a character in the Orient as 
Dr. Gilbert Reid, and also about the Inter- 
national Institute founded by him, which is 
something wholly unique, and as admirable 
as it is unique. 

Dr. Reid has been called, and probably 
with truth, one of the two most widely known 
and influential foreigners in China, the other 
being Dr. Timothy Richard, who has long 
been the moving spirit of the great Christian 
Literature Society of China, which has pub- 
lished in Chinese, and at a low price, so many 
excellent Western books. ; 

Dr. Reid is an American who came to 
China more than twenty-five years ago asa 
Presbyterian missionary. He had not been 
in the country long before he began inquiring 
why there should not be Christian missions 
appealing to the higher classes as well as to 
the lower, and to the intelligent as well as to 
the unintelligent? After much pondering he 
determined to start such a mission. But he 
soon discovered that the enterprise involved 
wider and more radical departures from the 
old beaten track of missions as carried on by 
both Protestants and Roman Catholics than 
at first sight appeared. He found that, in 
order to reach the really intelligent and 
thinking classes, the gospel proclaimed must 
be much more reasonable than that usually 
preached, less Westernized in its nomencla- 
ture, its thought and its forms, distinctly 
broader ‘in its theological outlook, very much 
more sympathetic toward what is good in 
Confucianism and the other faiths of the 
country, and much more practically helpful 
to the Chinese people in meeting the press- 
ing problems that are before them as a nation 
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and as individuals. In a word, he learned 
that what was wanted was a mission aiming 
to aid China in modernizing its civilization, 
preserving its government from disruption, 
and strengthening its moral life through the 
awakening of its own religious faiths as well 
as through the planting of Christianity. His 
new view of what a mission to the higher 
classes of China should be gradually took 
tangible form in the International Institute. 

This he established first in Peking, where it 
went on successfully for several years, until 
broken up by the Boxer rebellion, after 
which it was re-established, not in Peking, 
but in Shanghai. Here it is excellently 
located, with large grounds, and four good 
buildings containing a home for the director- 
in-chief and his family, a central hall for 
lectures, offices, social rooms, dining-room, 
kitchen, library rooms, and rooms for the 
museums and exhibits. The Institute has a 
considerable library which is open for the use 
of the public, and a free reading room rea- 
sonably well supplied with good periodicals. 
A marked feature of the Institute is a large 
and really remarkable educational museum 
which Dr. Reid has gathered together with 
the expenditure of much time and money, 
having for its object to illustrate the fine 
arts and the more artistic industries of the 
different provinces of China. Thus the 
institution has an ample equipment so far 
as plant is concerned for doing a very large 
work, Its need now is more funds so as to 
be able to employ a large force of workers, for 
the field of usefulness open to it is unlimited. 

One regrets to discover that Dr. Reid’s 
work receives only a little sympathy from 
the other missionaries in China. A few of 
the broader-minded see its value, and a very 
few give it some support; but the great major- 
ity frown on and oppose it as unchristian, 
because of its breadth, its freedom, and its 
sympathetic. attitude toward non-christian 
faiths. ‘They declare that it tends to under- 
mine Christianity. Of course one cannot 
greatly wonder at this feeling on their part, 
for certainly it does tend in a very serious 
way to wundermine..their narrow view 
of Christianity. It shows to the thinking 
minds of China that there is a broader and 
better Christianity than that of the average 
missionaries; and, what is encouraging, it 
is even compelling the missionaries them- 
selves slowly but surely to move in the direc- 
tion of such a broader and better Christian 
faith. Notwithstanding this distrust in 
which Dr. Reid is held by most of the mis- 
sionaries, he is probably doing more than 
any other man in China to commend Chris- 
tianity to the intelligent classes, because he 
is making them acquainted with a form ol 
Christianity which is rational, spiritual, 
purified from superstitious and unethical 
elements, friendly to free inquiry, in har- 
mony with science, sympathetic toward other 
religions, and in earnest to do good in every 
kind of practical way. However much he 
may be frowned on to-day, I think it may 
be safely affirmed that he is a type of the 
coming Christian missionary, if Christianity 

‘is ever to obtain a large, influential, and 
permanent place among the more intelligent 
Chinese people. 

The character of the International Insti- 
tute and its standing in China may be best 
indicated, perhaps, by mentioning a few of 

its prominent friends and supporters. The 
list includes such names as Dr. and Madame 
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Wu Ting-fan (Dr. Wu has been twice min- 
ister to Washington); Lord and Lady Li 
Ching-fang (Lord Ii has been minister to 
Great Britain); Iu MHai-huan, formerly 
minister to Germany; Chan Yin-tang, lately 
minister to Washington; the  consuls- 
general of the United States and of Belgium, 
and the consul-general of France and _ his 
wife; several Chinese graduates of Yale, 
Harvard, and other American universities, 
who are occupying prominent places in 
Shanghai and elsewhere; and also several 
Chinese women who have been educated in 
the West; the Chinese Taoist Pope; Dr. 
Yao Ping-ren, one of the first literary men of 
China; Sir Charles Dudgeon and Sir Robert 
Bredon, well-known Englishmen resident in 
China; Dr. W. A. P. Martin, and Dr. 
Timothy Richard, distinguished missiona- 
ties. The list might easily be very much 
extended. 

The value of the Institute is very great, 
perhaps the greatest of all, in promoting in- 
ternational, inter-racial, and inter-religious 
good-will and fellowship. This it does by 
treating all races, peoples, and religions 
alike, making intelligence and character, 
never race, nationality, or religious faith, 
the standard of measurement of men. Amer- 
icans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, 
Chinese, and Japanese, and Christians, 
Buddhists and Confucianists, are all equally 
entitled to membership in the Institute and 
equally eligible for any office which they are 
qualified to fill, This is a very important 
matter in a country where relations in the 
past have been so strained; where Europeans 
have so long lorded it over the people of the 
land, dictating to the government so many 
galling political conditions, and forcing upon 
the nation, even at the cannon’s mouth, 
so many disadvantageous commercial and 
financial treaties; where to-day there are 
foreign social clubs which refuse member- 
ship to any man having Chinese blood in his 
veins, no matter how high his political 
position, his social rank, or his attainments 
in scholarship; and where even Christian 
churches and Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations are not entirely free from race dis- 
criminations. 


Nor does the Institute stop with placing 
Asiatics and Europeans, Christians and 
non-Christians, on an equality as to member- 
ship and office-holding, but in many other 
ways it seeks to break down racial and 
religious prejudices, and to promote inter- 
racial and inter-religious acquaintance and 
good feeling. From its platform are heard 
speakers of every nation and religion. Chi- 
nese scholars, educators, leaders in business, 
and officials of prominence are invited in 
numbers, without reference to their religious 
faith, to give lectures and addresses before 
its audiences or to take part in its confer- 
ences; and the same is true of men of dis- 
tinction from America, Europe, and other 
foreign countries, if only they have some 
message of enlightenment or of moral or social 
uplift to offer. 


One of the most valuable features of the 
Institute is its social functions,—its social 
entertainments, tea parties, garden parties, 
social breakfasts, luncheons and banquets, 
and its private and public receptions, some- 
times given to distinguished persons at 
home and sometimes to foreign visitors, 
all these social functions being planned so 
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as to bring together Chinese and foreigners, 
and thus to promote that acquaintance and 
that fraternity of feeling which are so im- 
portant. ‘To aid in all this social work the 
Institute has a large and interesting Women’s 
International Club, consisting, in about 
equal numbers, of foreigners and Chinese, 
under the capable direction of Mrs. Reid. 

The Institute exerts a large influence 
through the press. Its lectures and addresses 
are widely reported in the Shanghai and other 
Chinese papers, and many are published in 
a monthly magazine edited by Dr. Reid. 
Wherever they go, they carry their message 
of inter-racial, international, and  inter- 
religious good-will. 

In the experiences which China has passed 
through during the last fifteen years, it is 
doubtful if any other institution has been so 
helpful to all the forces which have made for 
order, for sanity, for enlightened progress, 
for conciliation between different and an- 
tagonistic parties, for peace between Chris- 
tians and non-Christians, for the main- 
tenance of friendly relations between the 
Chinese, particularly the Chinese higher 
officials, and foreigners, as the International 
Institute. Nor is its work in these directions 
yet finished. In the trying times which, in 
the very nature of the case, must still be 
before the young and inexperienced republic, 
such a conciliating and steadying influence 
as that of the Institute will be sure to be 
not less needed than in the past. 

I have met Unitarians who doubt the 
value of foreign missions. Is there a Uni- 
tarian living who cares for the welfare of 
humanity who can for a moment doubt the 
value of such missionary work as that done 
by Dr. Reid and the International Institute 
of China? 

Hone Kone, Cuma. 


New York Letter. 


It is difficult to realize that Christmas 
is upon us: it takes tradition and imagina- 
tion to fix our thoughts upon the one season 
of the year when virtues and humanities 
that should govern our actions three hundred 
and sixty-five days become tangible and vital. 
So quickened are we at this significant sea- 
son that we note the needs of empty-handed, 
starved-souled little children and hasten 
to relieve their necessities. We even con- 
ceive, at this holy season, that prisoners are 
men and brothers, and plan, for a few hours, 
to consider them as human beings with 
emotions like unto our own and stomachs, 
in which the yearnings for good cheer still 
abide. Yet I wonder, with all this generos- 
ity on our part, if we sufficiently under- 
stand that to the neglected children and 
poverty-stricken grown-ups a starved and 
debilitated imagination prevents the full 
enjoyment of that which once a year we 
benevolently bestow? Mr. Howells’ “ Christ- 
mas All the Year Round” is a laughable 
picture of too much toy and sweetmeat, but 
I would love to read a “Christmas All the 
Year Round”’ of love to God and Man, a year 
bound close with memories of little children’s 
needs and sinners’ rights of human recogni- 
tion and equality. What a year that would 
be, and at its end with what light-hearted 
joyousness would we all greet the next Merry 
Christmas and Glad New Year! 

Fancy a year in which justice would be so 
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distributed that no privileged class would 
have opportunity to display its own virtues 
by consigning others to the seats of grateful 
mendicants! Imagine a year when the 
captive was viewed from the standpoint 
of a diseased or lacking member of society, 
and treated accordingly! Dream of a year 
when men should see in all women and chil- 
dren their own women and children and in- 
sist upon the equal rights of all! Why, such 
a year would bring us all to a state of spiritu- 
ality in which the 

“‘Gracious bond of earth and sky, 

Born that man no more may die, 

Born to raise the sons of earth, 

Born to give them second birth. 

Hail, the heaven-born Prince of Peace! 

Hail, the Son of Rightousness! 

Light and life to all He brings, 

Risen with healing in His wings,’’ 
would become a reality and not a hymn 
written by Charles Wesley in 1739. 

At Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., Mr. 
Wiers, minister, the sermon topics for 
December are: ‘‘Loyalty the Backbone of 
Character,’ ‘‘Let there be Light,’’ ‘‘ What 
had Jesus that we Lack?’’ ‘The Over-self.” 
On December 21 after the sermon “What 
had Jesus that we Lack?” there is to be a 
conference to consider the morning’s sub- 
ject. As the postscript is often as vital as 
the letter, so this conference should focus 
and illumine the question that, if rightly 
answered, would solve life’s problems for us. 
Unity church has a graded Sunday-school 
and a good membership. The collections 
taken in the Sunday-school for December 
were given to the District Nurse. 

There is a Conversation Class in this church, 
and the following subjects were discussed, 
and are to be discussed, during December: 
‘‘Emerson’s Hssay on History,” ‘‘The Har- 
mony of -Emerson’s Essays,” ‘Current 
Topics,” “Prayer, Dr. MacComb’s Book.” 
‘There is also a class for young people which 
studies ‘‘Our Country and World Problems.” 
Such questions as “‘ The Situation in Mexico,” 
‘*Fvents leading up to the Monroe Doctrine,” 
“The United States as the Champion of Con- 
stitutional Government under the Monroe 
Doctrine,’ ‘“The Growth of the American 
Doctrine since its Pronouncement by Mon- 
roe,’”’ are some of the subjects considered. 

The men’s club has smokers, and “Talks 
on Business,’ practically presented, draw 
the men together. A new thing is the 
Strollers’ Club of Unity. In and about 
Montclair the walks and scenery are beauti- 
ful, and, under guardianship, the members of 
this club are conducted to many points of 
interest. 

Unity Forum has secured the services of 
such people as Frederic C. Howe, George W. 
Coleman, Louis F. Post, Hon. Frank I. 
Cohen, Earl Barnes, Mrs. Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson Hale, Anthony Comstock, George 
McAneny, Mr. Gutzon Borglum, and Mr. 
B. J. Greenhut. These capable speakers 
will deal with puzzling problems and draw 
to Unity church not only Unitarians, but 
other good citizens. Unity Church stands, 
in the beautiful New Jersey town, for some- 
thing wider and higher than denominational 
work. Ina society where classes for sewing, 
eugenics, and sex hygiene are open for all, 
and no public interest is excluded, one finds 
an institution for the common good that 
overtops the ordinary ideal of the church. 

At the Second Church, Brooklyn, the pul- 
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pit is supplied by candidates and others. 
Rev. Frank C. Doan will preach two Sun- 
days in December. All the activities of the 
church are going on as usual, and the morning 
attendance is fairly good. On December 5 
the League met in this church, and Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes spoke brilliantly on 
“New Ideals of City Life.” 

The dedication service of the Forbes 
memorial windows in the First Church, 
Brooklyn, was held December 7. Rev. Roger 
S. Forbes preached the morning sermon from 
his father’s old pulpit. 

On November 30 a conference was held 
in Mr. Mellish’s church, Holy Trinity, and 
Rey. Algernon §. Crapsey spoke on “Shall 
we Russianize America?”’ 


All the New York churches have urged} 


their members to shop early. Many have 
doubtless done this, but even so, the wan 
girls, young men and women, who steal out 
of our shops long after curtains at show win- 
dows have been lowered and outer doors 
closed, make the heart ache with pity. What 
can be done about it? 

At Mr. Harvey’s church, December 10, 
the Alliance discussed the subject of the 
problems of the wage-earning girl, the cause 
and need of strikes and trades unions. ‘The 
speaker, Mrs. Wise, eloquently set forth her 
theme and won the sympathy of her lis- 
teners! 

At Unity Church, Mr. Bundage’s, the ser- 
mon topics for December are: ‘‘The Com- 
mandments of God,’ ‘‘A Christmas Ser- 
mon,” ‘What are Trivial Things?’’ ‘What 
the Year 1913 has Brought Us.” The New 
Year’s eve service begins at 10 p.m. Short 
addresses will be made by Rev. John H. 
Lothrop, Rev. Leon A. Harvey, and Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes. bs Renee Peal 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


_ The last meeting of the Unitarian Club 
of Boston was an evening of unusual delight. 
Dr. George A. Gordon was the speaker, and 
his subject was, “‘An Evening with the Poet 
Burns.” The meeting was held at the 
Hotel Somerset. After dinner Dr. Brown, 
in the ‘absence of the president, introduced 
the speaker of the evening, who was received 
with enthusiastic applause. 

Dr. Gordon stated very briefly the bio- 
graphical facts about Robert Burns, which 
are very simple. He never travelled far 
from his native place; he was doing a man’s 
work on an unproductive farm at fifteen 
years of age; his life was laborious to the 
last, and he never got away from poverty. 
Thus “his poetry was a by-product in a 
life bound to the wheel of hard physical 
labor.”’ But out of such a life he produced 
immortal poetry. His life was “tragically 
beautiful, stained here and there with sin, 
but gloriously true on the whole at heart; 
encountering misfortune, he died facing 
starvation, and yet he has made songs which 
are unequalled by any in the language.”’ 

Burns’s poetry can be divided into two 
classes, the songs and the poems. Words- 
worth puts the poems as superior to the songs. 
Tennyson exalts the songs above the poems. 
Of this Dr. Gordon said, ‘‘So there you have 
two testimonies, like the Unitarian and the 
Trinitarian; and I am sorry there is so little 
difference between them to fight about to- 
day.” 
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Dr. Gordon read a number of poems to 
illustrate the salient points in Burns’s char- 
acter and work. His sense of the dignity 
of man arises majestically out of his poverty 
and hardship. “If you want to know the 
dignity of Burns, measure him against 
his vision.” 

The humanity and kindliness of Burns 
is so much in evidence that people fail to 
appreciate his love of nature. His tender- 
ness toward every living thing is one of his 
best-known qualities. Burns’s religion is 
found in the “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
and even more pungently in other poems, 
in which he shows his sense of the eternal 
worth of integrity. Life ‘‘is balanced on 
man’s integrity “and devotion. If that 
balance is upset, the world cannot set it 
right.” ‘‘The glorious privilege of being 
independent” is one thing which Burns 
prized highly. 

It has been said that Scotch people have 
a Bible of three testaments: the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament, and Burns’s 
poems. In Burns’s songs we get his great 
expressions of love, of faith, of patriotism. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


On Tuesday, December 9, there were pres- 
ent Messrs. Brown, Carr, Dole, Eliot, Fox, 
Frothingham, Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, 
Little, Richardson, Robinson, Wiers, Will- 
iams, and Wilson, Mrs. Collidge, Mrs. Dins- 
more, Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. Lombard. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for November, 1913 :— 


RECEIPTS, 
Cash on hand Nov: ¥,,. 1913 pa.) shee ceelelnne $15,068.40 
Frona7donations..1;,.)slas side salsa eteresie onan 2,063.01 
Bequest of Mrs. Abigail s 
Phillips, of Boulder, Col.. 
Less entire inheritance tax. . 


dis «4 919379.67 
To create the Abigail R. Phillips Fund, 


OD ACCOUNE. arts ae ena ee teen ee 1,376.67 
Gift of Mrs, George S. Buss of Wilton, 
N.H., to increase the First Church in 
Wilton Fund.’). 0s. .).G: sen bs oat 100.00 
First Unitarian Congregational Parish 
of Petersham, Mass, to increase the 
First Unitarian Congregational Parish 
of Petersham, Mass., Fund.......... 102.58 
Interest. 2). rase's lores okie ae One 22,70 
Income of invested funds.............. 10,501.82 
Foreign relations, gifts............++.. 90.00 
Reimbursement for advances on Unita- 
rian Building Account.............. 4.83 
Reimbursement for advance on Travelling 
ACCOURE «..., . Ginko) gues ees ae 6.17 
Investments, received for reinvestment.. 26,100.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid on loans... isi si aa eaten ek oe 1,950.00 
$58,286.18 
PAYMENTS. 
For petal pup (societies, etc.)....... $5,401.62 
Salaries and other missionary expenses.... 2,112.10 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 385.70 
Payments on account of sundry trust funds 1,914.70 
Publication Department, ......-....+++- 1,075.00 
Invéstments...0 < . Qaitt oo cae teeters eee 23,100.00 
iovesrs Church Building Loan Fund, 
a dived « aie(petca wos slo eRe nee $500.00 
Cash on > head Dee; ¥,°19TS Wheel 18,707.06 
$58,286.18 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loans made 
since the last meeting of the Board:— 


All Souls’ Church, Winnipeg, Man...........- $5,000.00 
Unity Church, Humboldt, Ta... PPE ae 
$5,500.00 


Upon report of the Finance Committee it 
was 


Voted, To accept the sum of $381.80 from the trustees 


of the Unitarian church of Morgantown, W. Va., as the - 


Morgantown Fund, upon the terms of the agreement read 
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at the meeting, and to authorize the treasurer, in behalf 
of the American Unitarian Association, to execute the 
same. 


A communication was read from the Gi- 
rard Avenue Church in Philadelphia, to- 
gether with various letters, and upon recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee it was 


Voted, That, if the Girard Avenue Unitarian Church will 
make a transfer of the equity of its property to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, subject to the mortgage for 
$12,000 now existing, and will arrange to have said mort- 
gage extended for two years, said Association to hold said 
equity for the benefit of said church for a period of at least 
two years and thereafter, if suitable arrangements for its 
support can be provided, and if not, that said property 
shall be sold and the proceeds held for the general mission- 
ary purposes of said American Unitarian Association, pref- 
erably in Philadelphia, that the American Unitarian 
Association will pay the interest on the present mortgage, 
$660, each year for two years as a missionary contribu- 
tion toward the support of said church. 


The Publication Committee reported the 
following votes, which were adopted :— 


Voted, To recommend to the directors of the Sunday 
School Society that they pay from the capital account of 
the Sunday School Society the back royalties due to the 
authors of the books in the Beacon Series, in accordance 
with a schedule annexed. 

Voted, To recommend to the committee in charge of the 
preparation of the Sunday-school Hymn Book that ar- 
Tangements be made to make this book the Sunday-school 
edition of the New Hymn and Tune Book. 

Voted, That the secretary be requested to confer with 
Post-office Mission Committee regarding the tracts which 
the Committee has voted to drop, with authority to act as 
he may deem expedient after such consultation. 

Voted, To publish in book form “Religion as a Personal 
Experience,” by Dr. William M. Brundage, and “The 
Test,” by the late Dr. Burt Estes Howard. 


The Committee on Schools and College 
Centres reported the following votes, which 
were adopted :— 


Voted, To distribute the income of the Frothingham 
Fund, number two, in the proportion of one-eighth of the 
income to each of the following eight institutions: Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute, Calhoun Colored 
School, Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Kow- 
aliga Industrial School, Alabama, Mayesville Educational 
and Industrial School, South Carolina, Penn School, Saint 
Helena Island, South Carolina, Snow Hill Normal Insti- 
tute, Alabama, Dayton Educational and Industrial Train- 
ing School for Negro Girls, Florida. 


Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Library it was 


Voted, To place temporarily the books from the library 
of the Association, as selected by the Committee on Library, 
in the Circulating Library. 

Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed $400 as the 
share of the Association toward the expense of preparing 
and printing a new catalogue of the Circulating Library, 
on condition that before such work be undertaken a careful 
study be made of the books now in the Circulating Library 
and all unnecessary books eliminated. 


Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Pacific States it was 


Voted, That an appropriation of $50 a month for four 
months, beginning Jan. 1, 1914, be made at the discretion 
of the field secretary for the Pacific Coast and the secretary 
of the Dpartment of Church Extension for work at Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To appropriate the sum of $50 as a donation to 
the work of the General Theological Library. 

Voted, To appropriate an additional sum of $434.24 for 
the use of the Publicity Department under the direction 
of the secretary. 

Voted, To appropriate from the unexpended balance in 
the Budget for New Americans the sum of $400 for the 
work of Rev. K. H. Vartiainen at Red Lodge, Mont., and 
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The Publication Committee reported that 
it had given prolonged and careful considera- 
tion to the plans of the Department of Relig- 
ious Education for the publishing of a new 
series of Sunday-school Manuals and Lesson 
Helps. The committee reported certain rec- 
ommendations to the board, which, after 
discussion and amendment, were adopted as 
follows:— 


Voted, To approve the general plan for the new series of 
Sunday-school text-books as submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education so far as to authorize the 
secretary of the Department to proceed with the prepara- 
tion and publication of such manuals as seem to be imme- 
diately required. 

Voted, That the Department be encouraged to issue in 
the present fiscal year not less than four or more than six 
manuals, with the necessary Teachers’ Helps. 

Voted, That the sum of $1,200 be appropriated to meet 
the initial expenses of the enterprise, this sum to be ex- 
pended by the Department of Religious Education at the 
discretion and under the direction of the Publication Com- 
mittee of the Association and with the understanding that 
all plans and agreements in connection with the proposed 
series are to be approved by the Publication Committee. 


Messrs. Lawrence and Starbuck of the 
Department of Religious Education then 
explained at length the proposed scheme. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 p.m. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Social Service Conferences. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am glad of any call that may quicken 
our people to service, but I would like to 
put another interpretation upon the so-called 
small attendance at our recent Conferences 
for Social Service held in Boston. Many of 
our ministers and laymen have calendars 
crowded with promised work for church and 
city. They surely must deplore their in- 
ability to attend these meetings which pro- 
vide so richly for their instruction. ‘There 
is, however, a bright side to the picture. ‘The 
attendance is usually representative in its 
membership, and reports are sure to go back 
to the busy workers, as well as to those who 
are needing the call to work. It is a comfort, 
also, to believe that the absent ministers and 
laymen were kept from the rich programmes 
by the Social Service claims to which they 
had already given themselves,—compelled for 
the time being to be the doers of the word. 
We need to hear constantly as well as to do, 
and we are glad for any voice that provokes 
us to good works. 

Let us hope that our next conference will 
find a clear space in our calendars that we 
may in larger numbers share the vision that 
so richly unfolds. Ciara B, BEATLEY. 


“Introducing Mr. Vollfmar,’’ Beware! 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
There came to us a few days ago a very 
affable and genial gentleman, giving the name 
of Vollmar, of so-called Finnish descent, rep- 
resenting professedly a Paris perfumery firm. 
He showed considerable accurate knowledge 
of English Unitarianism and our ministers 
there. He could quote articles in the Hib- 
bert Journal, many of some years back. He 
was well up on all that pertained to Toynbee 
Hall and English Settlement houses. He 
was on his way to Chicago to meet his wife 
and bring her, he said, from Mr, Pulsford’s 
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church to Rochester. He claimed to know 
very well most of the recent news in Unita- 
rian circles in this country. He spoke kindly 
of Mr. Boynton and some of his congregation 
known to us in Buffalo. He even presented 
a card of Mr. Boynton’s, with the words 
upon it, “Introducing Mr. Vollmar.” He 
spent half an hour talking very interestingly 
of these subjects, and then asked, with some 
embarrassment, for the loan of $5.50 to make 
up his fare to Chicago. Having been caught 
so many times before, the Rochester minister 


refused, but Mr. Vollmar took it in so hurt 
a fashion that it seemed right to the minister 
to relent, which he did, and handed over the 
$5.50. Like the true gentleman he claimed 
to be, he at once said, ““Now let us say no 
more about it, and begin again to discuss the 
Hibbert Journal,’’ which we did. He said 
that he would mail or bring the money back 
personally. Meanwhile, Mr. Pulsford writes 
that he knows nothing of him, except that 
he owes him money, too, on the ground of a 
similar story. Epwin A. RUMBALL,. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A well-dressed individual of apparent cul- 
tivation, speaking with a decided foreign 
accent, giving the name of Vollmar and 
showing some acquaintance with Unitarian 
ministers in the West, passed through Buffalo 
recently bound eastward. On representa- 
tions made by him, which seemed plausible, 
I gave him a card of introduction to a member 
of my congregation. The card. was never 
presented here, but I have learned has been 
used since to commend himself to ministers 
from whom he has borrowed money. He 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Oremation and 

Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses, 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 1%2-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
““ Undertaker, Boston.” 


POPULAR TOURS 


EUROPE at Popular Prices $375 and up 


Eighth Season THE SHELTON PARTIES Announcements 
Box A - 294 Washington Street - Boston, Mass. 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 
Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Dr. W. Lincoxn Bates, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


W INTER BOARDERS WANTED six miles 
from Richmond, Va., Interurban stops in front of 
house. Fine climate. Good board; northern family. 
Mrs. Emma Rathbun, Highland Springs, Va. 


(CoRBESEON DENCE SOLICITED concerning 

the adoption of promising children into good homes. 
Ward R. Clarke, Unitarian Parsonage, Saco, Me., for the 
York County Children’s Aid Society. 
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asked nothing of the sort from me, but told 
a story which he has repeated elsewhere of 
his intention to settle here with his wife and 
children. I gather from several sources that 
he is untrustworthy, and I shall be obliged if 
the next person to whom he presents my 
visiting card will confiscate and destroy it, 
since it is being used illegitimately. 
RicHaRD W. BOYNTON. 
Burrato, N.Y. 


Christmas Gifts. 


To the Editor of ithe Christian Register:— 

In making a trip through the South a few 
weeks ago, I discovered cases where colored 
teachers are not receiving more than $10 a 
month for their service for teaching a public 
school. ‘This indicates the sacrifice that 
many colored teachers are making through- 
out the South in order to give the negro 
children some education. 

It is for teachers and pupils of this class for 
a number of years I have made an appeal to 
the public for Christmas cards, books, or 
any other gift that will remind these people, 
who are doing the nation’s work under such 
difficulties, of the Christmas season. It is 
most helpful for them to be reminded that 
there is somebody on the outside who is 
thinking of them and cares for them. 

I should be very glad to serve as a medium 
for forwarding to such persons whatever 
gift that may be sent to me at the address 
given below. 


Booker T. WASHINGTON. 
TusKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA. 


From Jacksonville, Fla. 


If any Unitarian thinks that missionary 
effort is out of date, he might come to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Here is a fine city of some 
70,000 inhabitants, in the process of becom- 
ing one of the most magnificent cities on the 
continent. Here one meets the politest 
policemen and electric car conductors, and 
the most obliging people I have ever known. 
Commercially the city is up-to-date, perhaps 
a little ahead of time. The only deliberate 
people are members of the colored race, for 
the white people are on the jump from dawn 
until midnight; and the only deliberate thing 
I have observed is a certain dignified clock 
in the Seminole Club—the privileges of which 
have been graciously accorded me by a mem- 
ber of our church here—which consumes 
five minutes in the act of striking twelve. 

But theologically the atmosphere is that of 
the Dark Ages of this country: it is precisely 
such an atmosphere as I encountered thirty- 
five years ago in Toronto in Canada, when I 
was minister there. Unitarians are os- 
tracized. Men in the retail line of business 
fear to attend a Unitarian morning service. 
Their orthodox customers keep tabs on them, 
and they would lose trade. 

I have met two young men whose parents 
live in Massachusetts, and who by all their 
up-bringing and by the earnest pleadings of 
their mothers should be members, in good 
and regular standing, in some Congregational 
church of this city; and both of them, un- 
known to each other, have assured me that 
the one thing that has deterred them from 
taking that step is the bitter animus of the 
ministers of other churches towards the 
Unitarians and their minister. ‘The orthodox 
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church buildings are, many of them, magnifi- 
cent granite structures,—‘‘fine plants,” as 
they say. One of the finest of these was 
filled last Monday evening to hear a vulgar 
and irreverent man called Billy Williams 
read and comment on the Bible, offer prayer, 
and finally talk for an hour on “‘My Last 
Romp with the Tiger.’ The culminating 
point and the main thing was the collection, 
and the way Billy manipulated that part of 
the business would have given points to an 
auctioneer. He was a so-called “‘converted 
drummer.” 

I was under the impression that the Chris- 
tian denomination very nearly approached 
Unitarianism in breadth and _ liberality. 
The Christian Church here is a “fine plant,” 
and on its outer walls is fastened a notice 
board at least six feet long and a foot wide, 
bearing this inscription in letters six inches 
high, ‘The Scoville Evangelistic Troupe at 
the Morocco Temple.’’ Here the troupe are 
holding services every night. The other 
evening I dropped in there, and found per- 
haps fifteen hundred or two thousand people. 
On the platform were twenty-five women, 
varying in age from about thirty-five to 
fifteen, who did various musical stunts, some 
of them rather effective in the pathetic line. 
The four oldest ladies, good looking and 
well dressed, were the wives of four men of 
the type of Billy, the converted drummer, 
who did the praying and the preaching. 
A more awful sermon on hell as a place of 
everlasting torment it was never my ill- 
fortune to hear, even in the days of my youth 
in England. About me were women and 
children in distress and tears. I am going 
to improve the occasion by preaching next 
Sunday on ‘‘Hell as a Gate of Heaven.” 

I have met two intelligent Southern ladies 
who gravely asked me if the Unitarians used 
the same Bible as other churches. 

This morning’s issue,—December 12 of 
the Florida Times-Union,—a fine paper, a 
credit to any city—(there is nothing quite 
so good in the way of type, and nothing 
better in editorial ability in Boston) reports 
the annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church, now in session at Tallahassee. I 
quote the following statements: “Bishop 
Henry C. Morrison presided and conducted 
devotional exercises. The Bishop made a 
short but excellent exposition of Saint Paul’s 
estimate of the revealed word. After the 
singing of the hymn, ‘And are we yet alive,’ 
the Bishop offered one of the most fervent and 
inspiring prayers that ever ascended above 
the stars or thrilled a human heart.” 


HILARY BYGRAVE. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fra. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 
An Appeal to Unitarians.. 


In the issue of December 25 of the Christian 
Register is printed Dr. Crothers’s timely and 
far-sighted address on the future of the Uni- 
tarian Church and its dependency on the 
quality of its young people. 

The fact that Dr. Crothers felt that the 
first thought of the Biennial Conference of 
the Unitarian Church should be a considera- 
tion of its attitude toward the coming gen- 
eration is deeply significant. The keynote 
having been struck by our eminent wise man 
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from Cambridge, we of the Young People’s 
Religious Union feel that the response should 
be prompt and hearty. 

The directors of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union have this year splendid plans 
for furthering its work. We believe we can 
increase the number of our branches; we 
believe we can recruit hundreds of young 
people for our church. We believe we can 
quicken those young people now in our fel- 
lowship to greater effort and firmer faith; we 
believe we can hasten the social regeneration 
of our time; we believe we can help Unita- 
tians lay a foundation of rock on which to 
build the temples of the future. 

But we cannot do it unaided. We need the 
co-operation of otir ministers and laymen; 
we need the friendly word of advice; we need 
workers and we need money. Our plans will 
stop far short of fulfilment unless we can 
raise funds absolutely necessary to carry it 
on. The treasurer of our organization is 
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Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie to whom checks | 


should be made payable. 

Unitarians, if you believe that Dr. Crothers 
is right, if you believe in a future for Unita- 
rianism, if you believe that earnest young 
people should be recognized and assisted, will 
you respond to our appeal? 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Women’s Ministerial Conference will 
meet on Monday at 2 p.m., December 29, in 
Ballou Hall, 359 Boylston Street. An ad- 
dress will be given by Rev. Ina L. Morgan, 
on ‘‘The Training of the Minister in Child- 
Psychology.’ Discussion of address. 


The American Unitarian Association and 
the allied societies will keep open house on 
the afternoon of Thursday, January 1, 1914, 
from four to six o’clock, at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. ‘The people of the Unitarian 
churches and the friends of the liberal cause 
are cordially invited to this informal recep- 
tion. 

It is hoped that this invitation may be 
widely extended. Will ministers bring the 
reception to the attention of their parish- 
ioners? Will secretaries of Alliance branches 
notify their members? Let us get together 
and become acquainted. 


Churches. 


CaRLISLE, Mass.—First Religious So- 
ciety: The Guild fair held in November was 
very successful, netting the Society about 
$150, and enabling the Guild to cancel its 
last indebtedness for the new organ, and 
something more. ‘The new organ is greatly 
enjoyed, its rich mellow tones adding much 
to the uplift of the Sunday morning service. 


MarBLEHEAD, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian): Although still 
without a regular minister, the church has 
had a successful season, and the attendance 
has been surprisingly large. Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness of Boston preached the Christmas 
sermon on the afternoon of the 21st, when 
the auditorium was filled, many strangers 
from Salem and other near-by towns being 
in the congregation. Mr. Van Ness em- 
phasized the fact that Christmas had a 
world-wide significance and should be called 
the “Human Holy Day” more and more 
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losing its limited and special characteristics 
and becoming the great humanitarian festi- 
val of good will toall. Rev. B. R. Bulkeley 
of Beverly is to fill the pulpit on the 28th. 
The annual report will be an encouraging 
one. 
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Personals. 


Since the 11 inst. Dr. George Batchelor has 
been suffering from a sharp attack of bron- 
chial grip. There are no complications, and 
he is now slowly but steadily recovering. 


New Year’s Eve Communion Service. 


It has: become a pleasant custom at the 
Church of the Disciples, in remembrance of 
the helpfulness of similar occasions in Dr. 
Hale’s church, to make the New Year’s Eve 
communion at quarter before eight a time of 
coming together of friends, old and new, who 
have precious associations with the church, 
and who care for this quiet hour. 


Whether one partakes of the elements 


visibly or not, such an hour may be a real 
period of communion, and may well crown 
the passing year with peace, and invest the 
coming with hope. Cc. B.B. 


The Tuckerman School. 


In a recent lecture on “The Humanity of 
Jesus,’ Dr. Crooker spoke of how the idea 
held by Unitarians does not discredit Jesus, 
who is the supreme illustration of the doc- 
trine of the divinity of humanity. While 
Jesus is much more interesting as a member of 
the human family, in discussing the subject 
we are to present it to those by whom the 
idea is not held so carefully and skilfully 
that those who listen feel that much more 
remains than has been destroyed. The 
whole subject of the nature and rank of 
Jestis we are obliged to discuss to-day, but 
in time it will be assumed. Dr. Crooker 
quoted from various scholars of different 
denominations who, in treating of the birth 
stories, admitted them to be poetry, Many 
references were given to the Gospels, which 
are saturated with implications or assump- 
tions of the humanity of Jesus. In closing 
this inspiring lecture, the symbolism of the 
cross was explained not as associated with a 
superstition, as it has long been associated, 
but as standing for a quality of life and of a 
power that lies behind all the greatest things 
of history. One more conference and one 
lecture are included in this important course 
‘of instruction. 

School closed Saturday noon, December 20, 
for the Christmas vacation, and begins again 
at half-past nine January 6, with devo- 
tional service, conducted by Rev. Sheed 
Anderson. 

With the closing of the term there will end 
the two important courses which have been 
given Saturday mornings by Dr. Edwin D. 
Starbuck and Rev. W. I. Lawrance. It is 
gratifying to note the continued response to 
the instruction given as evidence by the at- 
tendance, which has been uniformly good. 
Dr. Crooker’s course, which has been so 
profitable and enjoyable, also ends. 

Saturday will be Sunday-school day the 
coming term, and the instruction is offered 
free of charge. ‘The course in Story-telling, 
conducted by Miss Lillian B. Poor, will begin 
at half-past ten, Saturday, January 10. Miss 
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Poor is well known among our Sunday-school 
workers as author of the acceptable manual, 
“Children of the Bible,” and among day- 
school teachers as supervisor of kindergartens 
in Boston. ‘The course will include lectures 
and demonstrations, the stories told being 
selected for their suitability for use and to 
illustrate the especial points explained. It 
is hoped that those who have expressed inter- 
est will take advantage of this further oppor- 
tunity for help in the work of religious edu- 
cation. 


Unitarian Laymen. 


At the May meetings of last spring an 
organization of a National Federation of Uni- 
tarian Laymen was effected on paper. Fur- 
ther steps have awaited an available man for 
conducting a campaign of organization among 
the various brotherhoods and Unitarian clubs 
in the churches. Rev. S. B. Nobbs, having 
resigned his pastorate in Jacksonville, Fla., 
and returned to the North, has been engaged 
by the American Unitarian Association to 
visit all men’s clubs in New England, and 
lay the matter of federation before them. 
The campaign was opened at Rockland on 
Tuesday evening, December 16. Mr. Nobbs 
spoke at length before the Unitarian Club 
connected with the Rockland church. He 
set forth a challenging programme of the 
things which might be accomplished by a 
united and energetic body of men actuated 
by Unitarian principles. He spoke of the 
low moral tone shown in the section of the 
South from which he came, where religion 
and morality are not identified. He out- 
lined a definite programme for men’s work 
in three departments: first, the local church; 
second, State wide movements; and, third, 
efforts in which the national welfare is con- 
cerned. In all of these he showed the superi- 
ority of a federated body to our loosely or- 
ganized, independent organizations. As a 
result of the presentation of the subject by 
Mr. Nobbs, the Rockland Men’s Club voted 
to take steps to enter the National Federa- 
tion. Louis A. WALKER. 

RocKLAND, Mass. 


Christmas in the Making. 


That partition walls of whatever kind are 
breaking down under the influence of the 
Christmas spirit is increasingly evident, 
More and more is there a tendency to include 
all sorts and kinds of people ‘in the general 
enjoyment. A special feature well worth 
noting in this connection is the annual enter- 
tainment and distribution of gifts carried on 
in one of the theatres in Boston on a day 
before Christmas. Some five hundred or 
more children, recommended by the district 
nurses or principals of the public schools, are 
gathered together in this theatre: an excellent 
series of moving pictures, juvenile plays, and 
recitations are provided. After this varied 
amusement the children are taken upon the 
stage, where, in front of a huge and sparkling 
Christmas tree, Santa Claus stands. Each 
boy is handed a red bag; in this bag is a 
well-made sweater, a toy of some kind, an 
orange, and candy. Each girl is given a 
doll, a petticoat or sweater, and an orange 
with the candy. A thousand nut sand- 
wiches are also distributed. In this way no 
child goes without remembrance. When it 
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is recalled that these boys and girls are nearly 
all foreign in extraction, it can be realized 
how much democracy means to them, and 
how even at an early age they are entering 
into some of the advantages and privileges of 
what is to be their own land. 


Four-handed. 


Hindu children carry to school neat bun- 
dles of smoothly cut palm-leaves on which 
to write. Each pupil carries behind his ear 
a reed pen, and in his hand an earthen 
color pot, together with a little fried rice for 
his lunch. Those who learn a trade receive 
more than manual training. The following 
description is taken from ‘‘The Street of 
Human Habitations”’:— 

“Here is a little group of roadside ivory- 
workers,—mere babies, all of them,—using 
tools both rough and few. 

“One of the older ones is giving his baby 
brother his first lesson. It consists in learn- 
ing to pick up the tools with his feet; for, 
after he has begun to carve, he would be 
everlastingly disgraced, were he to stop work 
to pick up ‘anything which had fallen to the 
ground. See! he has dropped a tool now. 
His eyes do not appear even to move from 
his work, and his fingers never cease their 
labors till the missing object is nimbly 
reached for, lifted by the outstretched foot, 
and immediately handed to himself by the 
child with a gravity and dexterity which 
leave you speechless. Such are the ‘four- 
handed’ children of Berhampur.” 


Here and Chere. 


Sing Sing and Auburn Prisons have 
abolished the dark cells as a means of dis- 
cipline, a needed reform. 


The earliest collection of Christmas carols 
was published in 1521. Many are little 
more than drinking songs used at social or 
religious festivities, of which singing and 
dancing then formed a prominent feature. 


In Germany Christmas trees have been 
known ever since the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. Before that time the dressing of 
a tree with candles and presents was a 
feature of the midwinter Druidical festival, 
so that, in fact, the Christmas tree dates 
back to an era before the dawn of written 
history. 


In olden times the plum-porridge was 
partaken of at the beginning of the dinner, 
occupying the soup course; and the mince, 
or shred, pies were ever popular. In shape 
they are often slightly oval, as well as round, 
and our grandmothers tell us this oval shape 
was to resemble and remind us of Christ’s 
cradle. In England it is still a very popular 
and enjoyable custom to offer a mince-pie 
to every caller. 


Saint Nicholas, as the patron saint of the 
children, now termed “Santa Claus,” was 
canonized, died, according to tradition, at 
Myra, Italy, and was there buried in the 
cathedral crypt. Six hundred years later 
his body was taken to Bari; and there, in 
the eleventh century, the great priory of 
San Nicholo was built. It is at that priory 
that, on May 9 each year, the festival of 
Saint Nicholas is held with great rejoicings by 
pilgrims from all parts of the world. 
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Pleasantrics. 
Indignant Party: .‘‘Hello, Central! Can 


you suggest the wrong number to ask for in 
order to get 6380 Franklin?”’—Judge. 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “of course 
they’re very good friends, but they never 
have a discussion that they don’t get at 
logarithms with each other.” 


“It doesn’t pay to be kind to pets,” said 
Johnny. ‘‘I- filled the goldfish globe up 
with milk one day, and the fish all died.” 
Sometimes his elders try to be kind in‘ the 
same way. 


Arthur was passing a day with his aunt. 
“TI am going to do something to please you 
on your birthday,” she said tothe little boy, 
“but first I want to ask the teacher how you 
behave at school.’ ‘‘If. you really want to 
do something to please me, auntie,” said the 
boy, ‘‘don’t ask the teacher.”—Lippincott’s. 


Be he teacher was instructing the class in the 
rudiments of the English language. ‘‘John,” 


she said, “‘make a sentence using the word | 
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‘indisposition. John, who was evidently 
of a pugilistic turn of mind, assumed an 
aggressive pose, and announced, ‘“‘ When 
yous want to fight, you stands in dis posi- 
tion.” —Youth’s Companion. 


The lawyer was Scotch and the judge was 
English. The case in argument concerned 
certain water rights, and the lawyer had fre- 
quently to use the word ‘‘water,’’ which he 
pronounced very broad. ‘‘Mr. So-and-so,” 
at last interrupted the judge, ‘“‘do you spell 
water with two t’s in your country?” “Na, 
na, my lord,” quickly retorted the lawyer, 
“but we spell manners wi’ twa n’s!”’ 


It had been a hard day at the polls, says an 
exchange. The addition of over a thousand 
women’s votes had made the counting diffi- 
cult. ‘“‘Well, James,’ said Mrs. Wallicky, 
as her husband returned from his labors as a 
teller, ““how did the vote go?” ‘‘go2 votes 
for Smith, 753 for Slathers, 8 receipts for 
tomato ketchup, 4 wash lists, and a milliner’s 
bill,” said Wallicky. ‘It was a mighty in- 
teresting vote.” 


A retired clergyman tells a good joke at his 
own expense. He officiated as a vacation 
supply in a suburban church. One Sunday 
after service, an old lady, the housekeeper in 
the home of a friend, spoke to him. ‘I 
want to tell you, sir,’”’ she said, “‘how much I 
enjoy going to church on the days that you 
preach.” ‘The clergyman was much gratified. 
“Oh, sir,’’ she added, with appalling candor, 
“T get such a good seat then!’”’—Newark Star. 


The crops were heavy, and the field-hands 
were few. Silas Warren, who owned one of 
the largest farms in the country, tried to 
induce even Ned Blodgett, the laziest man 
in the village, to help with the harvest. 
“Wal, Si,’ said Ned, laying down his whit- 


tling, ‘‘how much will ye pay me to work for i 


ye?” “TI pay every man what he’s worth,” 
answered Silas Warren. Ned _ scratched 
his head meditatively. Then he picked up 
his whittling. ‘No, Si,” he drawled, ‘I 
can’t work that cheap.” 


Frances is only a little girl, but she has 
the gift of language that sometimes dis- 
tinguishes children who associate much with 
their elders. The other day Frances came 
home to her mother with cheeks like roses 
and eyes like stars. “‘O, mamma,” she 
exclaimed happily, “I’ve had the best luck. 
I got down town just at the psychological 
moment!’ ‘Did you, dear?’’ was mother’s 
pleased inquiry. ‘‘And what happened?” 
Said Frances solemnly, ‘I saw a parade.””— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 
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WM Ze 
Mie STEPHENSON | Garbage Receiver 
ect No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srepsenson, Mir., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS. AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
‘““THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
ee Chrutian pee ry schoal and neeeee 

¢ book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes. 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . .. It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— © 


“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing foryard to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily.’ ' 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, as. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
tco miles from Boston. Pure water. ing air 
tral heating and lighting plant. Speier sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 

ool farms of 150 acres, College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TreaDway Cayton, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
gist year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Fieid. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M. é 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M.,} P¥ineipals, 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Half way betw Bost 
Situation and New York. Ve yaw 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


General and College C 5 
Studies Certificate. oo kau 


mestic Science. 
Gymnasium, basketball 
Athletics tennis, driving, penton aid 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


